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r AHE financial situation of Europe is rapidly 
assuming the position of the most important 
and urgent of all the world’s immediate 

problems. But for its intricacy it would have been 

realised and faced months ago; but unfortunately 
that section of the public, even in business circles, 
which has had any real appreciation of the issues and 
dangers involved has been too small to make its views 
felt, and the present British Government, which was 
the natural authority to take the lead in this matter, 
is not the sort of Government to exercise foresight or 
evolve a policy on a question which does not excite 
popular attention. Now, however, the symptoms of 
the impending disaster are too obvious and too threaten- 
ing to be ignored. All the chief European exchanges are 
falling rapidly relatively to London, which in turn is 
falling relatively to New York. To such a process there 
can be but one end—cessation of trade and economic 
starvation. Great Britain is not likely to reach that 








point, but Germany and Austria have already reached - 


it, and France and Italy are nearing it. Germany has 
nothing with which she can purchase food or raw 
materials for her industries from abroad, and without 
such supplies can create nothing. For a dollar’s worth 
of goods, which before the war cost him about four 
marks, the German importer must now pay fifty marks, 
and even if he were able to make purchases at such a 
rate, every such purchase would decrease still more 


the value of the mark and oblige him to pay more. 
* * * 


The deadlock is complete and can only be solved by 
either an American or an international scheme to finance 
German industry. In other words, if Germany is to be 
saved from complete economic ruin—with disastrous 
consequences for the whole world—Great Britain and 
America (mainly, of course, America) will have to raise 


for her benefit a loan of at least several hundred millions 
sterling. France and Italy are only slightly less 
urgently in need of similar assistance. Germany's 
necessities being the greatest and the most imperative, 
it is natural that she should have already devoted much 
more thought to the problem than any other country. 
According to an article by Professor Birck, of Copen- 
hagen, which appeared in the Times on Wednesday, 
certain definite plans for the rehabilitation of the mark 
have been prepared by the German financial authorities. 
We have no space to discuss those plans here, but it 
may be noted that they involve two things: first, the 
floating of a loan abroad, and, second, the closing of the 
“hole in the West ’’—.e., enabling the German customs 
authorities to exercise an effective control of exports 
and imports through the occupied zone. The second 
at least can be done at once. As to the first, the least 
we can do is to arrange at the earliest possible moment 
for an international economic conference, which would 
be in effect a meeting of Germany’s creditors for the 
purpose of examining the best means of enabling her 
to pay her debts. 
* * * 

Needless to say there is little hope of this problem, 
supremely important as it is, being satisfactorily faced 
and solved unless the Allies are prepared to discuss it 
with the German Government in a less emotional and 
more business-like spirit than has inspired most of their 
dealings with our defeated enemies hitherto. The tone 
of the latest Allied Note addressed to Berlin, however, 
gives ground for some hope in this direction. When so 
much is at stake there is no room for bitterness; if it 
cannot be forgotten it can at least be concealed and some 
of the causes of its continuance removed. Machiavelli 
declared that a vanquished foe must either be exter- 
minated or else treated so that he may become a good 
neighbour. The first alternative being rejected, it is 
surely time that we began to apply the latter. To 
judge by the thousands of articles which appear con- 
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stantly in the German Press, it would be impossible 
to exaggerate the profound resentment which has been 
caused by the detention in France for more than a 
year after the armistice of hundreds of thousands of 
German prisoners. It is indeed an inhuman policy 
for which we can conceive of no adequate justification, 
and if the French Government is not prepared to com- 
mence repatriation at once, it is time that public opinion 
in this country began to make itself heard on a matter 
which concerns the good faith and the humanity of the 
Allies as a whole. 
* * * 


A further question which calls for very serious con- 
sideration in this connection is the stipulation in the 
Peace Treaty which provides for the handing over by 
Germany of some hundreds of German soldiers, sailors 
and civilians for trial by Allied Courts. This stipulation 
will come into force as soon as the Treaty is ratified ; 
but it appears to be very doubtful whether the present 
German Government, or any other, will have power to 
carry it out in face of the public opinion which has been 
roused against it. It is stated by some authorities that 
no police officers or troops will be found willing to make 
the necessary arrests, and that the Government, having 
no instrument to enforce its will, will be obliged to 
Tesign and hand over the reins of government to the 
Pan-German militarist party, which, having the army 
behind it, will repudiate the stipulation and defy the 
Allies to do their worst. We have always held that these 
proposed trials, or some of them, ought to take place, 
but the present position may suggest the wisdom of 
abandoning even a just claim in view of probable 
consequences of its enforcement. The necessity of the 
moment is the coolest possible facing of an extraordinary 
dangerous situation. 

* * * 


The American Naval authorities have introduced 
estimates providing for the construction of a Navy 
which by 1925 will be “second to none.” This step 
may be regarded tentatively as a piece of bluff, designed 
to impress upon us the necessity of coming to some 
arrangement with the rest of the world, and incidentally 
with the United States, regarding the reduction of 
naval armaments. Such a hint would come better, 
perhaps, from any other country than America, in view 
of the striking failure of the American Senate to realise 
the fundamental importance of establishing the League 
of Nations as the only possible foundation for any form 
of general disarmament. Still, our Naval estimates, 
which have been discussed in the House of Commons 
this week (we observed that the Labour Party took no 
part in the discussion), are absurdly large, and the hint 
is not untimely. It is possible, of course, to take 
another view of the American proposal, and to assume 
that the United States does really mean to challenge 
British supremacy on the seas. If that is so there is 
not, of course, the slightest doubt that the challenge will 
be accepted by all classes in this country, and that a 
new era of naval competition is opening. But we cannot 
believe that America intends anything of the sort. To 
Great Britain the command of the seas is literally and 
absolutely vital. To America it is a mere matter of 
prestige. And whatever President Wilson’s adminis- 
tration may propose, the American people are never 
likely to be willing to tax themselves in the measure 





which such a competition with Great Britain would 
involve. 
* * cd 

The condition of Syria, according to the latest reports, 
is no better than it was a month or two ago, when our 
relations with the French, and theirs with the Emir 
Feisul, were causing grave anxiety. French troops are 
now established as garrisons in Beyrut and elsewhere 
in the coast region, and there is a detachment of French 
artillery in Damascus. Syrian opinion was excited by 
the rumour that the French occupation was to be 
pushed into new districts, and a Syrian “ Constitutional 
Assembly ”’ arose in Damascus and proclaimed the Emir 
Feisul king of an independent and united Syria. At the 
same time General Vassin Pasha el Hashimi, Feisul’s 
Chief of Staff, was named Governor-General by the 
nationalists at Damascus, only to be deported promptly 
by Lord Allenby. The excitement has since been 
considerably calmed by the announcement that it is 
not the intention of France to extend her military 
occupation, and the Emir Feisul is able to exert a 
moderating influence. But no one imagines that 
Feisul is likely to exert any moderating influence for a 
moment longer than it is in his interest todo so. The 
really critical point will be reached when the Turkish 
Treaty appears. In the meantime, French chances in 
Syria are not improving. It is idle to pretend that the 
majority of Syrians are not hostile to the French. And 
it is equally idle to suppose that we can prevent that 
hostility, though we can, of course, take care to avoid 
any action which will increase it. There is no doubt 
that Syrian nationalism is a strong and a growing force. 
Nor is there any doubt that the Emir Feisul means that 
it shall play its part—and his. We believe, as we have 
said before in these columns, that we have done a 
risky thing in opening up the prospect of an Arab 
Empire to the Sherif of Mecca. It will need the most 
delicate diplomacy on our part if it is to turn out well 
for the peace of the Middle East. 

* * ae 

The Special Trades Union Congress has proceeded 
throughout “according to plan.’’ The discussion on 
the ownership and control of the mines was rendered 
somewhat uninspiring by the almost complete absence 
of any difference of view. Practically the whole of the 
delegates were agreed both upon the necessity of taking 
further action in order to secure nationalisation, and 
upon the necessity for preceding any drastic action, 
whether political or industrial, by an effective propa- 
ganda campaign. It is quite possible that if an imme- 
diate decision on action had been necessary, there would 
have been much less unanimity; for in that case the 
political actionists and the direct actionists would 
probably have fallen out. As matters stand, a national 
campaign of meetings and literature has been arranged 
for, and a definite decision on action is postponed until 
the Congress meets again on February 20th. 

* * * 

The rest of the business dealt with at the Special 
Congress included several matters of real importance. 
Instead of passing a merely pious resolution dealing 
with the cost of living, the delegates, on the initiative 
of the Miners’ Federation, adopted a long and care- 
fully worded memorandum, setting out a policy for 
immediate adoption in respect of each vital industry 


or commodity. There can be no doubt that this policy, 
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if it were adopted, would prevent the cost of living from 
rising, and would actually achieve substantial reductions 
in many cases. We do not mean that it would cause at 
once a big percentage fall in the cost of living—we do 
not know of any measures which would do that— 
but it certainly seems to be the most practical and com- 
prehensive scheme that has yet been put forward, and 
we congratulate the Congress on having adopted it. 
It will now fall to the Parliamentary Committee to 
take the matter up, and the Labour Party would be 
well advised to raise a general debate upon the matter 
in the House of Commons. In our view, the most 
essential and the most promising of the many important 
proposals in the scheme is that which calls for the 
immediate resumption of control over shipping, accom- 
panied by the requisitioning of all shipping space at 
Bluebook rates. 


* * * 


The so-called ‘‘ General Staff for Labour ” proposal, 
which was at first expected to pass through the Congress 
without opposition, was finally carried by 2,884,000 to 
1,722,000 against the vote of the Miners’ Federation. 
The scheme was shot at from both sides—by Mr. John 
Bromley, who thought it did not go far enough, and by 
Mr. Frank Hodges, who made a speech worthy of the 
most conservative of miners’ leaders. The miners, most 
tenacious of any opinion which they do adopt, are, 
among the various sections of the Trade Union Move- 
ment, almost the slowest to take up any new idea. The 
carrying of the proposal by a majority of more than a 
million against their opposition serves to show how 
much the need of more effective central co-ordination 
is realised by the greater part of the Trade Union Move- 
ment. The resolution carried this week will not take 
immediate effect, but will now go back to the drafting 
committee which devised the present scheme. A much 
fuller scheme will be prepared by this committee, and 
submitted at the earliest possible moment to Congress— 
probably at its meeting in February. The result should 
be to equip the Labour Movement for the first time 
with a really effective central organisation on both the 
political and the industrial sides. 


* * * 


The resolution on unemployment carried at the 
Congress was in general terms. It did not ask for a 
resumption of the unemployment donation, but for 
a comprehensive scheme for providing work or main- 
tenance forall. So far all the Government has promised 
is that the general unemployment measure will be 
brought into force some time next year. All the indica- 
tions point to any such measure being highly 
controversial ; for the Labour Movement is strongly 
opposed to any contributions for unemployment being 
levied on the workers, and is coming to favour 
increasingly a scheme of “industrial maintenance,” 
by which the cost of unemployment will become a direct 
charge upon each industry. The Industrial Conference, 
which discussed unemployment early in the present 
year, made a number of important agreed recommenda- 
tions, but failed to agree either on the question of a 
contributory versus a non-contributory scheme or 
on the issue of general State provision versus “ industrial 
maintenance" In view of these facts, the Government 
ought to lose no time in presenting a scheme, or in making 
a further effort to get agreement among the various 


parties concerned. Several years have been wasted 
already; and the country cannot afford to waste 
any more if a dangerous situation is to be averted. 

* * * 

The report of the Select Committee on Old Age Pen- 
sions was not received with any great enthusiasm 
by friends of the old-age pensioner. Some alleviation 
in the miserable lot of these old men and women was 
clearly overdue, but the majority of the Committee 
were unable to contemplate anything more revolutionary 
than a rise of half-a-crown,a week, without any lowering 
of the age-limit. If the Committee’s proposals were 
carried into effect, then old men and women past their 
earning-power would be entitled to the sum of ten 
shillings a week at seventy—if they lived to draw it. 
But, apparently, even this is not to be allowed. Mr. 
Bonar Law, in reply to a question in the House, shook 
his head, saying that any increase in old-age pensions 
would involve additional expenditure and additional 
taxation—and would put out all the calculations of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which had been so 
carefully presented to the House. It is rather a pitiful 
sight to see Ministers of the Crown haggling over 
the expenditure of a sum about equal to one of Sir 
Auckland Geddes’ “errors in calculation,” when the 
granting of it would make the end of their days so much 
less of a terror to that element of the population which 
is least able to help itself. This fact is, of course, 
the explanation ; the sufferings of the old-age pensioners 
will inconvenience nobody very seriously and certainly 
produce no political crisis. Doubtless Mr. Bonar Law 


realises this. 
co aK « 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Mr. Macpherson 
reports, in the House of Commons, that all loyal Irish- 
men are delighted with his Motor-Car and Cycle Order. 
We are getting on; Mr. Macpherson no longer contends 
that he has the support of all Irishmen outside of the 
criminal classes. But “loyal Irishmen” is a term 
which it is difficult to define ; some say that Sir Edward 
Carson is a loyal Irishman, some say that he is not. 
At all events there are, as the almost complete stoppage 
of motor traffic in Dublin and elsewhere shows, a very 
large number of law-abiding people in Ireland, who 
do not choose to accept Mr. Macpherson as arbiter on 
this question and who prefer to lay their cars aside 
rather than seek a “ permit” to use them. A week 
ago the Chief Secretary might have defended not only 
the Motor Order, but all the other Acts of his adminis- 
tration on the same grounds, namely, that they give 
pleasure to loyalists; but what must he have thought 
when on Saturday the landlords of Clare issued a de- 
nunciation of his work in the South of Ireland? The 
Clare landlords, many of whom are Carsonites, point out 
that the long-continued suppression of fairs is ruining 
the staple industry of their county. Mr. MacNamara 
and several of the other signatories who have them- 
selves been victims of outrages observe that it was 
obvious from the outset that the destruction of the 
cattle trade in Co. Clare would create no such result as 
the prevention of crime, but ‘** would inflict undeserved 
loss and punishment upon the whole community, 
for crimes which have certainly met with no approval 
from any section, and some of which appear to have 
been the work of the agents of some secret political 


organisation outside the county.” 
; 
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THE DEAD COALITION 


HE Coalition is so obviously dead that it is 
scarcely possible to treat very seriously the 
posthumous defence of it which the Prime 

Minister delivered in Manchester last Saturday. In 
the course of his speech, however, Mr. Lloyd George 
raised certain general questions. In his opinion, he 
declared, the time had not yet come when we could 
afford to dispense with national unity. We had come 
safely through the cataracts of war, but we were not 
yet out of the rapids, “ the broken waters beneath the 
great falls .... a very watchful enemy across the 
ee. 2 és National unity alone can save Britain, 
can save Europe, can save the world.”” When Mr. 
Lloyd George says things like this we always wonder 
whether he says them deliberately, knowing that he 
is talking arrant nonsense, or whether, for the moment, 
he is really deceived by his own fluent phrases. The 
truth lies probably between the two. He rises, knowing 
he has a bad case, and sits down almost believing in it. 
Of certain great speakers it has been said that they 
did all their thinking when they were on their feet ; 
Mr. Lloyd George appears to do all his feeling when he 
is on his feet. His eloquence is distinguishably of 
the revivalist type; he hypnotises himself, we suspect, 
as a preliminary to hypnotising his audience; and if 
there were no such things as shorthand and cold print 
he might, even to-day, be reputed the most passionately 
sincere of modern politicians. 

But there is cold print, and when we read, in the 
columns of our morning newspaper, that only “ national 
unity ’’ can save the world, we cannot help feeling 
that it is a bad look-out for the world. For where 
are there any signs of national unity in Great Britain 
to-day ? Certainly—to judge by the record of the by- 
elections of 1919—not in the country ; nor in the House 
of Commons; nor in the ranks of the Coalition itself ; 
scarcely even in the Cabinet. Has the phrase, indeed, 
as applied to the present political situation any meaning 
whatever? It is a fine phrase, and when national 
unity exists, as it did in a very real sense in this country 
throughout the war, it is a fine thing. But when the 
phrase covers a sham which is palpable, and is employed 
merely as an excuse for the retention of office by a 
Government which knows that the hour of its appeal 
to the electors will be its last, it acquires a flavour 
that is even more nauseating than that of most political 
shams. Mr. Lloyd George cited the case of the first 
Coalition formed under Mr. Asquith in 1915. The 
first Coalition expressed the genuine desire of the nation 
to sink all differences in a single-minded effort to win 
the war. The present Coalition expresses nothing 
whatever save the desire of an admittedly unpopular 
and unsuccessful Ministry to keep its offices and its 
emoluments. The moment at which Mr. Lloyd George 
will consider it right to dispense with “ national unity ” 
may safely be predicted ; it will be the moment when 
he has secured control of a party machine. 

Mr. Lloyd George argued that in the present state 
of parties in Great Britain a Coalition Government 
of some kind was inevitable. That is probably true. 
The strength of the Labour Party is growing ‘so rapidly 
in the constituencies that it seems quite possible that 
it will be the largest single party in the next House 
of Commons ; but it is unlikely that for some years to 
come it will secure an independent majority. If there 
were to be a dissolution to-morrow the present Coalition 
would probably have to be replaced by a Liberal- 


Labour Coalition. But a Liberal-Labour Coalition 
is a very different thing from a Liberal-Conservative 
Coalition. It is a difference only of degree, it is true, 
but a difference so great as to amount almost to a 
difference of kind. Both involve sacrifices by the 
contracting parties, but, broadly speaking, whilst one 
involves sacrifices of political principle the other involves 
merely the sacrifice or postponement of certain objects. 
A Conservative-Liberal Coalition, except for war pur- 
poses, is an unreal thing, and a dishonest thing; and 
as recent events have shown, it is almost an impossible 
thing. There is scarcely a subject which can be touched 
without danger of a split, and instead of legitimate 
compromise we get a series of more or less corrupt 
bargains equally discred‘table to both sides. Between 
the Liberal and Labour Parties, on the other hand, 
there is no such conflict. Over a very wide range of 
subjects there is no conflict at all. In so far as the 
Liberal Party has a programme, there is no item in it 
which Labour does not accept. The converse, of 
course, is not true, but with common principles and 
so wide a field of practical agreement, compromise 
is possible without dishonesty, and co-operation may 
be a real thing. This is not to say that we welcome 
the prospect of such a Coalition. Governments with 
one mind are better than Governments with two. 
But if a Liberal-Labour Coalition is not a desirable 
thing, it is at least a tolerable thing. 

That the present Coalition is not a tolerable thing 
is shown in almost every item of its policy. Having 
no common object, save the preservation of its own 
existence, it has no sense of direction or responsibility. 
It cannot defend its own actions. A few weeks ago 
the Prime Minister to!d the country that he had never 
approved of the Government’s Russian policy. At 
the time of the railway strike it was notorious that he 
wished to give way before the strike began, and in 
accepting the policy of provocation merely bowed 
before the threats of his colleagues who wanted a 
‘* straight fight.” At Manchester last Saturday he 
admitted almost in so many words that he did not 
approve of the Anti-Dumping Bill. On the question 
of the limitation of coal profits a division in the 
ranks of his supporters has been threatened, more 
serious than any that has occurred yet. On the question 
of Ireland we shall know more next week, but the 
present combination of a policy of extreme adminis- 
trative coercion with the introduction of a new Home 
Rule Bill is sufficient evidence of the conflict which 
exists within the Cabinet. How is it possible in such 
conditions to hope for consistent policy or efficient 
administration in any Department? The sovereign 
remedy for every difficulty is postponement. With 
the dropping of the Anti-Dumping Bill the Government 
has no Trade policy, just as it has no Russian policy ; 
and within a week or two of the introduction of the new 
Home Rule Bill it will be remarkable if it has any 
Irish policy. It has no Unemployment policy and its 
Housing policy varies from week to week without pro- 
ducing any houses. As for its financial policy, its 
plans, to judge from Mr. Chamberlain's statements, 
are of the simple “hand to mouth order ; fresh 
taxation is to be avoided by fresh borrowing and the 
floating debt is to remain afloat. These things are not 
accidental. They are the direct and necessary result 
of that pretence of “ national unity ” which Mr. Lloyd 
George considers it his duty to preserve. It is a most 


disastrous pretence. 
But the Coalition is dead. All that is doubtful 
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is the date and manner of its interment. This does 
not necessarily mean, of course, that it will decompose 
immediately, but merely that it has no longer any life 
or any possibility of being resuscitated, as a Coalition, 
for the purposes of a General Election. For a long 
while it has been moribund. The fatal blows were 
dealt by the Anti-Dumping Bill and by the incidents 
of the Spen Valley election. The first showed Liberal 
Coalitionists the impossibility of supporting the Govern- 
ment and at the same time pretending to retain their 
Liberal opinions. The second showed them that if they 
remain members of the Coalition most of them, at the 
next election, will have to seek their nominations from 
their local Unionist Associations, and must expect 
to be opposed by the whole strength of the Liberal 
machine. All over the North, Liberal Associations 
which supported Coalition Liberals last year, are stam- 
peding into the Independent Liberal camp; and 
in a very short time the label Liberal Coalitionist 
will have no more power than the label Liberal-Unionist 
to attract Liberal votes. The inevitable sauve qui 
peut should be instructive. Some Coalition Liberals 
will doubtless become Unionists in all but name, others 
will make preparations for a return to the Liberal 
fold. But all, if they wish to sit in the next Parliament, 
will be obliged to make their peace with one side or 
the other. 

It is, perhaps, not altogether to be regretted that the 
country should have had this experience of the effects 
of an attempt to suspend the operation of the Party 
system. It was becoming increasingly fashionable 
before the war to rail at the Party system. We are 
now in a position to observe the working of the only 
practical alternative, namely, the Group system— 
for that is what we have really got at present—and 
the common verdict is reflected plainly enough in the 
irresistible process of disintegration which is going on 
within the Coalition. British polities are reverting 
to type—the two-party type; the only system under 
which the British elector can get the clear-cut issues 
which he instinctively prefers. Combinations which, 
like the present Coalition, tend to blur both principles 
and issues and which involve the co-operation of men 
who differ vitally on the very questions with which 
they have to deal, will never, it is safe to say, be popular 
in this country. The Group system involves the destruc- 
tion of the moral authority of Parliament. The real 
struggle between opposing views is transferred from the 
floor of the House of Commons to the lobbies and the 
private rooms of Ministers, debates become unreal, 
and all effective control of the Government becomes 
impossible. Controversial Bills, backed by only a 
section of the Cabinet, are easily destroyed by recalcitrant 
minorities or, alternatively, are passed by means 
of a series of more or less dishonest deals. The net 
result is the least efficient form of government which 
this country has ever known. Fortunately, it is also 
the least popular. 


FOOD PRICES AND CONTROL 


OR some time past an active campaign has been 
proceeding with a view to “lifting” the control 
off the food supplies of this country, and bringing 
the Ministry of Food as speedily as possible to an end. 
This agitation has hitherto found its inspiration mainly 
among the larger traders, and has not been received with 
anything like unanimous approval by the smaller traders, 
who in some cases realise that, if control were taken away, 


they would be delivered, bound hand and foot, into the 
power of the great trading combines, such as the ‘ Meat 
Ring” of the American packers. For some time the 
issue has been doubtful: again and again there have been 
rumours of the speedy dissolution of the Food Ministry, 
and the Government has announced that the question of 
the decontrol of meat is receiving consideration. This 
week an unexpected reinforcement has come to the aid 
of the opponents of control; for the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee of the Co-operative Congress has passed, by a 
small majority, a resolution favouring the ending of control 
and the substitution for it of a policy of fixing maximum 
retail prices. 

This decision, welcome as it will be to the larger private 
traders, has created consternation in many sections of the 
co-operative movement. The local co-operative societies, 
many of the national leaders of the movement, and its 
direct representatives on the Consumers’ Council of the 
Food Ministry are keen advocates of the continuance of 
control. The move against control comes mainly from the 
wholesale trading side of the movement—that is, from the 
operating directors of the English and Scottish co-operative 
wholesale societies. The reasons which have led the 
wholesale directors to this view are not difficult to under- 
stand. They contend, with considerable justice, that 
under the systems of Government control which have been 
in operation the co-operative movement has seldom 
received fair treatment as compared with the private trader. 
The Government has been subject to the pulls of various 
private interests, and has often had to use the organisations 
representing these interests as its agents in systems of 
allocation of supplies. The co-operators maintain that 
they have not received the quantities to which they are 
entitled by virtue of their membership, this objection 
applying particularly where any pre-war figure has been 
taken as a basis for the allocation of supplies, and no allow- 
ance or not enough allowance has been made for increased 
co-operative membership. Free from control, the co- 
operative wholesale bodies see the chance of a more rapid 
extension of their turnover. 

They also complain that they have not been fairly treated 
in the quality of the supplies which they have received, 
and that their expert buyers can, in many cases, do better 
for the movement than the centralised purchasing or allo- 
cation systems of the Food Ministry. This complaint is 
also bound up with another, that the continuance of Govern- 
ment control is hampering the full and free development 
of international co-operative exchange. 

That there is substance in these complaints made by the 
wholesale directors no one with knowledge of the circum- 
stances is likely to deny. But it is one thing to admit 
that the co-operative movement has grievances, and quite 
another to urge the removal of control, or to show that 
its removal would benefit either the general public as a 
whole or that large section of it which deals with the 
co-operative stores. That it would have any such effect 
the majority of active co-operators outside the wholesale 
directorates are entirely unconvinced. And, indeed, there 
seems to be small reason to doubt that the adoption of a 
policy of decontrol at the present time would speedily 
result in further considerable increases in the level of prices. 

There are, no doubt, cases, of which meat is the most 
important, in which the immediate effect of the lifting of 
control would be a small drop in price, if only because the 
interests concerned would see to it that such a drop took 
place in order to provide an apparent justification for the 
resumption of free exchange. But, as soon as_ surplus 
stocks had been unloaded, this immediate drop would 
almost certainly be followed by increases which would 
carry the price far beyond the point at which it stands 
to-day. The rings which control the trade would see to 
that as soon as the danger of control had receded. It is, 
of course, true that the co-operative resolution advocates 
the retention of maximum retail prices when control has 
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been given up, but this really only makes matters worse. 
Surely the whole experience, both of this and of other 
countries during the last few years, has shown conclusively 
that maximum retail prices are utterly unworkable, except 
on the basis of a complete system of control. Lord Devon- 
port demonstrated this beyond all doubt to the British 
public ; and it has been shown with equal clearness in both 
Austria and Germany. Maximum retail prices either lead 
to illicit trading on a colossal scale, as they have done on 
the Continent, or else lead to a failure of supply, as they 
did under Lord Devonport here. To put them forward, 
therefore, as a substitute for control, is scarcely better 
than mere foolishness. 

In advocating the retention of control, we are far from 
expressing satisfaction with the manner in which control 
has been, or is being, exercised. A “costing” system is, 
of course, the necessary basis of any effective control scheme, 
but most of the benefit to the public is lost if the allowed 
costs to which a percentage of profits is added are custom- 
arily based on those of the least efficient producer or method 
of production. Such a method, while it ensures a reason- 
able margin of profit to the least efficient producer, also 
equally ensures a quite unreasonable margin to the more 
efficient producer, and thereby exacts from the public a 
price out of all proportion to the average cost of production. 
A costing arrangement based on average costs, combined 
with a limitation of the rate of profit and a system of setting 
off a surplus against a loss, would enable a considerable 
lowering of prices to take place in many instances. 


Fundamentally, however, the cause of the relative failure 
of the Food Ministry to keep down prices lies much deeper, 
in a situation which is not under its control. So far as all 
imported commodities are concerned, the key to lower 
prices lies not in the abandonment of control but in its 
effective reimposition on shipping. The decontrol of 
shipping almost immediately after the termination of 
hostilities was the most criminal of a long series of surrenders 
by the Government to the power of private interests. 
Faced with the decontrol of shipping as an accomplished 
fact, resulting in a huge rise in average freights, no amount 
of machinery for regulating materials and production could 
be really effective in keeping prices down. The reimposi- 
tion of control on shipping and the requisitioning of all 
British tonnage at Blue-book rates would be by far the 
most effective single method of achieving a substantial 
reduction of prices and of keeping them at a lower level in 
future. The public should clearly understand that the 
sole reason why this is not done, and why shipping control 
was hastily abandoned at the beginning of the present year, 
lies in the enormous influence which the shipping interest 
was able to bring to bear upon the Government. It took 
more than two years of war to get shipping at all effectively 
controlled ; it was decontrolled in the twinkling of an 
eye, and before there was time for any volume of public 
protest to be brought to bear. 

The consumer’s interest is in keeping down and in reducing 
prices. If the co-operative wholesale societies ask for 
decontrol, the first question the consumer will put to them, 
is what warrant they have for supposing that decontrol 
will bring prices down. Unless there is a satisfactory 
answer to this question—and none has yet been even 
attempted—he wiii not be contented with the reply that 
the removal of control will put the co-operator more on 
an equality with the private trader, facilitate the develop- 
ment of international co-operative trade, and so spread 
co-operation more widely than ever. The consumer may 


regard these as wholly laudable objects; but he may also 
hold that they are wholly insufficient and unconvincing 
reasons for the removal of control, even if they will actually 
be achieved by it—a point on which there is room for a 
good deal of scepticism. The consumer will be far more 
likely to adopt the standpoint which is that of the whole 
of the Consumers’ Council, on which the co-operators are 





represented, of most of the local co-operative societies, 
and of the whole Trade Union and Labour movement. 

The Special Trades Union Congress has this week 
passed a drastic resolution dealing with the cost of living, 
in which it calls for the effective exercise of control by the 
Government over raw materials and other vital commodities, 
and over the whole transport system, including shipping. 
This matter is to be taken up with the Government at once. 
It will be a thousand pities if, out of what is largely a justi- 
fiable annoyance at the unfair treatment which they have 
received from the Government, the representatives of the 
co-operative movement are restrained from joining with 
the Trade Unionists in the taking of active steps to reduce 
the cost of living. The co-operative movement has done 
much during the last few years in keeping down the cost 
of living for that increasing section of the community 
whose interest as consumers it represents. It has been 
unable to do much more only because it is not self-sufficient, 
but depends to a great extent upon the capitalist producer 
at home and abroad, and upon the capitalist shipowner. 
Its wider interest, and the interest of the community as a 
whole, lies in the control of these capitalist enterprises in 
the most effective way. Systems of control require to be 
made more effective, inequalities of treatment between 
the private and the co-operative trader require to be put 
right, but to abandon control on account of its imperfec- 
tions at the present time would be to invite further sub- 
stantial increases in the cost of living. 


MENACE OF SOUTHERN 
EUROPE 


HE eyes and the thoughts of the Western 
publics have now for long been concentrated on 
Germany and on Russia. That it should be 
so is natural enough ; for the importance of the actions 
of Germany and of Russia, and of our German and 
Russian policies, can hardly be overestimated. Yet it 
is worth remembering—what half the world has almost 
forgotten—that there is a Europe south of Germany 
and west of Russia, and that the conditions in that 
Europe threaten as much, if not more, danger even 
than Bolshevik atrocities or the remnants of Prussian 
militarism. Everyone knows in a vague way that from 
Vienna to the Mediterranean, from the Adriatic to the 
Black Sea, there is chaos, famine and war. Sir William 
Goode a few days ago called startling attention to the 
economic state of Austria and Hungary and Serbia, 
though all too many people, we fear, have only been 
about as much startled as they would be by the death 
of a pet rabbit. We need not enumerate all the pitiful 
details. The sum of the story is that millions of human 
beings are reduced pretty nearly to the state of nature 
depicted by Hobbes; for their life, if not “ solitary,” 
is certainly “‘ poor, nasty, brutish and short.” 

Nor is the purely political aspect any better. In 
fact, it is worse, for the effect of leaving peoples to 
starve is that they do starve—and die and trouble us 
no more. But where men are not succumbing to 
famine they are accumulating passions of hatred and 
greed and strife that may presently react, as passions 
in the Balkans have always reacted, on us, and plunge 
Europe once more in the melting-pot. We do not 
believe that one person in a thousand here or in France, 
or one in a hundred thousand in America, realises how 
grave things are. We do not know whether the Govern- 
ments realise it. Some questions were put to Mr. 
Bonar Law the other day in the House of Commons, 
the answers to which were painfully instructive. He 
was asked about Albania. “I am unable to state,” 
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he said, “when a decision will be taken with regard 
to Albania. This must depend upon the decisions of 
the Peace Conference.” Pressed to explain what is 
the status of Albania—whether it is part of the Ottoman 
or ex-Ottoman Empire, or part of Serbia or part of 
Greece, he could only say, “I am afraid I should not 
like to answer that.” We do not, of course, impute 
any special blame to Mr. Bonar Law for not knowing 
anything about Albania; we quote the incident as an 
illustration. But there was more. At the same sitting 
he was questioned by Lord Robert Cecil about Rumania, 
and this encouraging dialogue took place : 

Mr. Bonar Law: It would not be possible to make any 
statement at present about negotiations with Rumania. My 
noble friend knows, I think, the exact position in which they 
stand. There have been differences of opinion; it is hoped 
they will be overcome. 

Lord Robert Cecil: I did not ask for information as to 
negotiations, but as to the conditions prevailing in these 
various countries. I have reason to know that the Govern- 
ment has a great deal of information. 

Mr. Bonar Law: I will consider what my noble friend has 
said. 

Why should it “ not be possible to make any state- 
ment at present about Rumania’? Is it because the 
feeble Peace Conference, and the feeble Governments 
composing it, have just enough determination left to 
keep their feebleness secret ? We do not imagine for a 
moment that they are showing any resolution in 
Rumania, or anywhere else in that part of the world, 
save perhaps in Austria and Bulgaria, which have been 
beaten to their knees. We were amused to read in the 
newspapers a speech by Signor Nitti, in which he 
remarked that ‘“ England demanded the immediate 
solution of the D’Annunzio question, without which it 
was impossible to reach a satisfactory solution regard- 
ing Fiume.” We thought we had been demanding the 
“immediate solution of the D’Annunzio question ”’ 
for several months past. And as for the “ satisfactory 
solution regarding Fiume ’———-! The fact is, that our 
writ does not run in Southern Europe—neither the writ 
of the Supreme Council, nor ours, nor France’s, nor 
America’s. Machiavelli once debated the question 
whether it was better for a prince to be loved or feared. 
He concluded, it will be remembered, that it was best 
to be both loved and feared, but if both should be 
impossible, then let him be feared. The Great Powers 
have long lost all claim to be loved by the smaller 
peoples ; now they are afraid even to make themselves 
feared. The great principle of self-determination has 
become a word of derision. It has been applied, of 
course, especially where its application was easy, or 
where it served some ulterior interest. It has also not 
been applied where its non-application would serve 
some ulterior interest. No plebiscite was taken in the 
Austrian Tyrol before it was attached to Italy. No 
plebiscite has been taken in Macedonia. We do not 
suppose a plebiscite is going to be taken in Bessarabia, 
before the hand of Rumania closes fast on that pro- 
vince which she has so shamelessly dragooned. In 
Austria the whole world knows that it is the over- 
whelming desire of the people to join themselves to 
Germany; but we have sternly forbidden it. And 
probably there is worse yet to come, when, in the Lord’s 
good time, we set about the Turkish treaty. 

Now, all this might be an intelligible, even if a slightly 
Prussian, line of action, if it indicated any large and 
coherent policy. But it does not. It indicates no 
policy at all. It is the bankruptcy of statesmanship. 
The Peace Conference might have laid the foundation 
of a real Balkan confederation, Instead, it has laid 





the foundations of a fierce feud between Italians and 
Jugo-Slavs, of a Bulgarian revanche and perhaps of 
Bolshevism in Bulgaria, of unhealthy imperialist dreams 
in Greece and Rumania. How can all these things 
fail to have their effects, not only in the Balkan penin- 
sula, but in Northern Europe, on Russia and Germany 
as well as on ourselves and France? In point of fact, 
they are having effects already. There are diplomatic 
intrigues, there are ugly suspicions and even bickerings 
in Paris and London and Rome. Italians, peevish 
with France, talk of a rapprochement, now with Germany, 
now with Bulgaria. We accuse the Quai d’Orsay or 
the French militarists of supporting Rumanian piracy 
in Hungary. The French ask why M. Friedrich at 
Buda Pesth is talking publicly about “lamitié cha- 
leureuse de la grande et puissante Angleterre.” We 
do not suggest that these are anything but trifles ; 
yet they are trifles of some little importance. The 
curtain has barely rung up in the Balkans and, if the 
drama develops as it has begun, we do not look forward 
to a very happy third act. 

Is there, then, any remedy for all this mischief ? 
We do not pretend to have any panacea. The blunders 
of the past year have been far too profound for that. 
But there are certain things which can, and ought to be, 
done without delay. We, with America—for America 
is not utterly out of the reckoning for this at least 
ought to supply food and raw materials, which means 
opening credits and incidentally coming to some arrange- 
ments with regard to depreciated currencies. Our 
Government ought to proclaim the truth about the 
conditions not only in Rumania but in Hungary, in 
greater Serbia, in Bulgaria, in Greece. We shall not 
make much progress till that is done. We must have 
an immediate end of the Fiume outrage. We are 
willing to believe that his own Government is afraid of 
D’Annunzio; but are we also afraid of him? And, 
lastly, the assembling of the League of Nations ought 
not to be deferred any longer. Every week’s delay is 
undermining it more dangerously and making its 
ultimate success more precarious. There is still some 
hope that, if it meets at once, and if it shows a different 
spirit from that of its unfortunate parent, the Peace 
Conference, it may retrieve the disaster that is impend- 
ing in Southern Europe. 


THE FINANCE OF INDUSTRY 


VERY week recently has brought fresh news of 
gigantic deals, running into many millions, in 
the shares of varieus industrial concerns and 
companies. The Lancashire cotton industry, 

which hitherto has been somewhat remarkably free 
from the operation of big financial interests whose 
concern is purely speculative, is the latest victim. 
For months past, one Lancashire cotton mill after 
another has been changing hands at a valuation arti- 
ficially inflated by speculation, and most of these trans- 
actions have been accompanied by the formation of 
new companies, whose share capital is based upon 
the inflated value at which the property has been 
acquired. In fact, the “outside” financier and the 
Lancashire mill-owner are at present congenially 
engaged in capitalising and sharing the “prosperity” 
resulting from the war. 

Under present conditions, this process is, no doubt, 
in some degree inevitable; for the actual material 


value of the plant in a cotton mill, as in every other 
industrial establishment, has greatly increased owing 
to the heavy cost of building and equipping any new 
factory at the present time. 


This, however, is not the 
Cc . 
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only cause of the present boom in speculation or of the 
incursion of financiers into the industry. Another 
cause is to be found in the high profits prevailing and 
expected in the industry even when the increased cost 
of buildings and plant is taken fully into account. 
And a third cause is direct inflation of values in a 
narrower sense—the acquisition of properties at a 
high value by financiers who intend not to produce 
cotton goods, but to re-sell at the first opportunity 
at an even higher price than they have paid. 


The first of these phenomena is one which is common, 
not only to all manufacturing industry, but to almost 
all forms of material property. The boom in house 
property, especially in property above the Rents Re- 
striction Act level, shows exactly the same process at 
work. The net effect clearly is to make a vast present 
in unearned increment to all owners of such property. 
Quite apart from the deliberate creation of secret 
reserves by firms and companies, the increase in prices 
and in cost of production has been automatically creating 
huge reserves which are now beginning to be capitalised 
either by such transactions as those which are now 
taking place in the cotton industry and elsewhere, 
or by the issue of huge blocks of bonus shares to 
existing shareholders, or by the offer of facilities to 
existing shareholders to acquire new shares at prices 
far below their market value. 


All the processes described above have the most 
serious consequences both for the workers employed 
in the industries affected and for that part of the 
public which does not share to any real extent in the 
new wealth that is being created. From the workers’ 
point of view the effects are obviously disastrous. 
A cotton mill, let us say, changes hands at a price six 
times as great as the pre-war market value of its capital. 
This transaction is followed by the flotation of a new 
company with a capital based on this new value, and 
very likely with an admixture of “water” over and 
above the price actually paid. At once a new expec- 
tation of profit is created. In order to pay six per 
cent. under the new conditions, the mill has now to 
make a profit equivalent to thirty-six per cent. under 
the old. The new shareholders, having bought their 
shares at the new value, will certainly not regard them- 
selves as profiteers if they claim this six per cent. as 
a reasonable dividend. Six per cent. will look to the 
public a quite moderate figure, and the facts that a 
huge unearned increment of capital has passed into 
the hands of the old shareholders, and that the financiers 
who carried through the transaction have levied a further 
toll upon the proceeds of the cotton industry, if they 
are ever generally noticed, will speedily be covered 
up and forgotten. Exactly the same situation is created 
by the issue of free bonus shares or of new shares at 
less than their present value to existing shareholders. 
A huge new claim upon the industry by the owning 
classes will have been established, and, while the new 
rates of dividend will appear to the general public to 
be modest and inoffensive, it will be none the less 
true that the expectation of profit from the labours 
of a given number of workers operating a given plant 
will have been greatly augmented. 


This will be a serious matter for the workers directly 
concerned when they come to ask for a concession in 
wages, hours or conditions of labour. They will be 
met with the reply that “the industry cannot bear” 
the concession, and the estimate of what the industry 
can bear will always be based upon the new capital 
values and the new expectation of profit. Moreover, 
if the workers retort that they refuse to recognise this 
new standard, they will be politely informed that 
most of the existing shareholders have acquired their 
holdings at the new values, and that it is accordingly 
unreasonable to hold them responsible. If the workers 


go on to inquire what has become of the old share- 


holders who have absorbed the difference between 
the new value and the old, it will be impossible to 
trace them; for many of them will have departed 
with their unearned increment to seek fields for invest- 
ment elsewhere. The erection of new capital values 
therefore presents an effectual barrier to the workers 
when they seek to raise wages and improve conditions 
at the expense of excessive profits. 

The public, in its capacity as consumer, is also 
directly affected; for the heightened expectation of 
profit also affects the level of prices, and does so most 
of all when the new conditions include the reduction 
or elimination of competition by the creation of price- 
fixing rings, cartels to regulate production, or actual 
trusts. In this connection, again, the dividing of shares 
and the creation of new companies with a share capital 
based on the new values afford protection against any 
attempt by the community to regulate prices by the 
limitations of profits; for limitation to a given per- 
centage on the present share values allows the whole 
of the excess to escape, while limitation in terms of 
pre-war values is very difficult in face of the change 
of ownership. 

Society has, then, no ready means of dealing with 
the situation created by the incursion of high finance 
into the sphere of any particular industry, except in 
those cases in which the industry is already State con- 
trolled and can be transferred to public ownership 
on the basis of pre-war values. Where, as in the cotton 
industry, real control has never been in operation, or 
where, as in shipping and engineering, it has been 
hastily removed on the termination of hostilities, 
there is literally no way, within the industry itself, 
of handling the situation, or of relieving the pressure 
upon the workers and the public caused by the inflation 
of values and the swollen expectation of profit. The 
capture of the proceeds by the investing classes can, 
indeed, be mitigated by heavier and more steeply 
graduated taxation, and a proportion of the new rentier 
claim on industry can be liquidated by the method of 
the capital levy; but in so far as these are regarded 
wholly as methods of paying interest on and paying 
off the war debt, the new expectation of profit from any 
particular industry is not affected. The workers are 
still faced by this obstacle in their demand for better 
conditions ; the consumer is still faced by it in his 
demand for lower prices. 

How greatly this affects the workers in such an indus- 
try as the cotton industry may not be readily appre- 
ciated by those who think of industry mainly in terms 
of those sections of it which are most talked of in the 
Press. Wages and conditions in the cotton trade 
have always been determined largely by considerations 
of what the industry will bear, or, in other words, have 
been less a basic charge than a residuary factor in 
cost of production. In face of the changed conditions, 
it is impossible that the cotton operatives, or other 
groups of operatives who are similarly circumstanced, 
should continue to accept this position, or to admit 
that the new expectation of profit is to be satisfied 
before they become entitled to an improved standard 
of life. The record of the cotton industry as the chosen 
home. of industrial peace is likely to be rudely broken. 
Already the widespread speculation and the increasing 
concentration of capital in the industry are producing 
a marked effect upon the mentality of the workers. 
A new spirit is abroad, and future demands will be 
far more extensive, and far more aggressively pushed, 
than has been the case in the past. A few years ago 
no one would have regarded the nationalisation of the 
cotton industry as practical politics in any immediate 
sense; but to-day nationalisation as a remedy for the 
present situation is being seriously discussed in every 
Lancashire town. Nationalisation, however, at present 
values would be largely a case of locking the door 
when the steed has been stolen. 
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The cotton industry has been taken as a leading 
example of a general tendency—the readjustment of 
capitalist values to the changed level of prices, and the 
absorption by the investing classes of the unearned 
increment of war. This is as important a part of 
the “ vicious circle’’ as the relation declared to exist 
between prices and wages, and it is a phenomenon far 
more serious in its effects for all those classes which 
depend upon fixed incomes, whether in the form of 
salaries or of fixed interest as opposed to varying 
profits. At present we are helplessly watching this 
process of adjustment at work, and the circle of capital- 
istic ideas affords absolutely no means of dealing with 
it. It is, indeed, in the capitalistic hypothesis, not 
merely justifiable but inevitable. Nevertheless, it is 
not likely to be popular if its meaning is clearly under- 
stood ; for it amounts, in effect, to the placing of war 
profits and war expectations of profit upon a permanent 
and socially recognised basis, with a view to sanctifying 
for the next generation the distribution of property and 
income which was found so galling by the last. Almost 
every day a new company is floated to make one million 
pounds of pre-war capital into several, or the same 
object is even more simply achieved by the issue of 
bonus shares. Every one of these transactions sets 
the seal of social recognition upon a new and lively 
expectation of profits to come, and _ thereby fastens 
the shackles of profiteering industry more firmly upon 
the wage-earners and the public. And every day that 
this process continues makes the recognition more 
complete, until the new claim passes smoothly from a 
claim nisi into a claim absolute. All this, in face of 
the increasing revolt of labour, against the old conditions 
in industry, draws us nearer to the rapids of revolution 
and further from the green and pleasant land of 
“Reconstruction” which we have been told to expect. 
The hand of finance lies heavy on industry and on the 
public; and until that hand is removed the standard 
of life of the workers by hand and brain will be menaced 
and an effective obstacle will be interposed in the way 
of any substantial fall in the cost of living. 


A JUROR IN WAITING 


HE train was crowded with jurymen. Every one 

of them was saying something like “ It’s a disgrace,”’ 

“It’s a perfect scandal,” “‘No other nation would 

put up with it,” and “ Here we all are grumbling; and 
what are we going to do about it? Nothing. That's the 
British way.” They were not complaining of any act of 
injustice perpetrated against a prisoner. They were com- 
plaining of their own treatment. Fifty or sixty of them had 
been summoned from the four ends of the county, and kept 
packed away all day under a gallery at the back of the 
court, where there was not even room for all of them to sit 
down, and where there was certainly not room for all of 
them to breathe. It would have been an easy thing for 
the Clerk of the Court to choose a dozen jurymen in the first 
ten minutes of the day, and to have dismissed the rest on 
their business. He might, if necessary, have also picked a 
reserve jury, and selected the jury for the next day’s cases, 
The law revels in expense, however, and so a great number 
of middle-aged men were taken away for two whole days 
from their businesses and compelled to sit in filthy air and 
on benches that would not be endured in the gallery of a 
theatre, with nothing to do but watch the backs of the 
heads of a continuous procession of barristers and bigamists. 
Few jurors would have complained, I think, if there had 
been any rational excuse for detaining them. What they 
objected to so bitterly was the fact that no use was made of 
them, and that they were kept there for two days, though 
it must have been obvious to everyone that the majority 
of them might as well:-be at home. It may be, however, 
that there is some great purpose underlying the present 


system of calling together a crowd of unnecessary jurymen. 
Perhaps it is a form of compulsory education for middle- 
aged men. It shows them the machine of the law in action, 
and enables them to some extent to say from their own 
observation whether it is being worked in a fair and humane 
or in a harsh and vindictive spirit. One cannot sit through 
one criminal case after another at the Assizes without 
gaining a considerable amount of material for forming a 
judgment on this matter. The juror in waiting, as he sees 
a pregnant woman swooning in the dock or a man with a 
high, pumpkin-shaped back to his head led off down the 
dark stairs to five years’ penal servitude, becomes a keen 
critic of the British justice that may have been to him until 
then merely a phrase. How does British justice emerge 
from the test? Well, it may be that this judge was a 
particularly kind judge and that the policemen of this 
county are particularly kindly policemen, but I confess 
that, much as I detest boasting, I came away with the 
impression that the boast about British justice is justified. 
I do not believe that it is by any means always justified in 
the mouths of statesmen who use it as an excuse for their 
own injustice, and I would not trust every judge or every 
jury to give a verdict free from political bias in a case that 
involved political issues. But in the ordinary case— 
“as between,” in the words of the oath, “ our sovereign 
lord the King and the prisoner at the bar ’’—it seems to 
me, if my two days’ experience can be taken as typical, 
that British justice is not only just but merciful. 

The evidence is, perhaps, insufficient, as, in most cases, 
the sentences were deferred. But what pleased one was 
the general lack of vindictiveness in the prosecution or in 
the police evidence. Hardly a bigamist climbed into the 
dock—and there was an apparently endless stream of them 
—to whom the local police did not give a glowing certificate 
of character. The chief constable of the county went into 
the witness-box to testify that one bigamist was “ reliable,” 


“a good worker,” &c. ‘‘ His general conduct,” a policeman 
would say of another, “ as regards both the women, was 


good.” The barristers, as was natural, dwelt on the Army 
record of most of the men, and, even when a client had 
pleaded guilty, would appeal to the judge to remember 


that he had before him a man with a stainless past. “ But 
wait, wait,” the judge would interrupt; ‘you know 
bigamy is a very serious offence.” “I quite agree with 
your lordship,” counsel would reply nervously, “but I 


beg of you to take into consideration that the prisoner was 
carried away by his love for this woman This was 
where the judge always grew indignant. He was a little 
man with big eyebrows, a big nose, a big mouth, and white 
whiskers. His whiskers made him appear a little like 
Matthew Arnold in a wig and scarlet, save that he did not 
look as if he were sitting above the battle. “ You tell me,” 
he declared warmly, “ that he loved this woman, while he 
admits that he deceived her into marrying him and falsely 
described himself in the marriage certificate as a bachelor.” 
Counsel would again nervously agree with his lordship 
that his client had done wrong in deceiving the woman, 
but in three sentences he would have found another way 
round to the portraiture of the prisoner as all but a model 
for the young. Certainly, the great increase in the offence 
of bigamy proves at least the hollowness of all the talk 
about the growing indifference to the marriage tie. What- 
ever we may think of bigamists—and there are black sheep 
in every flock—the bigamist is manifestly a much-married 
man. He is a person, we should say, with the bump of 
domesticity excessively developed. The merely immoral 
man, as most of us know him, does not ask for 
the sanction of the law for his immorality. He does not 
feel the want of “a home from home,” as the bigamist does. 
The increase in bigamy, it seems clear enough, is largely 
due to the war, which not only gave men opportunities for 
travel such as they had never had before, but enabled them 
to travel in a uniform which was itself a passport to many 
an impressionable female heart. Men had never been so 
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much admired before. Never had they had so wide a 
choice of female acquaintances. “I am amazed,” said 
Clive on a famous occasion, ‘‘at my own moderation.” Many 
a bigamist, as he stands in the dock in these days of the 
cool fit, could conscientiously put forward the same plea. 
But the most that any of them can say is that they thought 
the first wife was dead or that she wanted to bring up the 
children Roman Catholics. 

The first wife in one of the bigamy cases went into the 
witness-box, and I saw what to me was an incredible sight— 
an Englishwoman of thirty who could neither read nor 
write. Red-haired, tearful, weary, she did not even know 
the months of the year. She said a telegram had been sent 
to her husband saying she was dangerously ill in February. 
“Was that this year or last year?” asked counsel. “I 
don’t know, sir,’ she said. ‘‘ Come, come,” said the judge, 
‘* you must know whether you were suffering from a danger- 
ous illness this year or last.” ‘‘ No, sir,” she replied shakily, 
“* you see, sir, not bein’ a scholar, I couldn’t ’ardly tell, sir.” 
Then a bright idea struck her. ‘‘ My hospital papers could 
tell the date, sir... She produced from her pocket a paper 
saying that she had undergone an operation in a hospital 
in September, 1919. That was all that could be got out 
of her. The counsel on the other side rose to cross-examine 
her about the dates. ‘‘ You had an operation in September, 
you say. Were you laid up at any other time during the 
past two years?” ‘No, sir.” ‘‘ But you have sworn 
that you were ill in February, when a telegram was sent 
to your husband?” “ Yes, sir.” ‘‘ And now you say that 
you weren't ill at any time except in September?” ‘“‘ No, 
sir.” ‘“‘So you weren’t ill in February?” “‘ Oh, yes, sir ; 
I had the "flu, sir.” She was as obstinate about it all as 
the child in We are Seven. But she kept assuring us that 
she was no scholar. Her husband said that he had received 
a letter saying that she was dead, and, though he had lost 
it, he quoted it at length “‘ as far as he could remember it.”’ 
It was a beautiful letter, expressing regret that he had not 
been at the side of the deathbed, where, the writer was sure, 
whatever faults had been on either side would have been 
forgiven. ‘‘ You never were dead?” the judge asked the 
woman. ‘“‘ No, sir,’ she replied in the same tone of We are 
Seven seriousness. 

A girl was put in the dock, charged with having stolen 
a Post Office savings bank book. A policeman, giving 
evidence, said: ‘‘ Until the 6th of December she was in the 
Wacks.” ‘‘ You say,” said the judge, rather bewildered 
by the good appearance of the girl, ‘‘ that she was in the 
workhouse!” ‘In the Wacks, my lord.” “I think he 
means the Royal Air Force,” prosecuting counsel helped the 
judge out of his perplexity. And the word ‘“‘ Wraf”’ went 
from mouth to mouth round the court. The girl was guilty, 
but the judge told her that he was not going to send her to 
prison. ‘‘ I don’t think it would do you any good, and I 
don’t think the interests of society call for it,” he said. 
‘What I’m going to do is to bind you over to come up for 
judgment if called upon. Now, go away home, and be a 
good girl, and, if you are, you won’t hear anything more 
about it. You have done a very disgraceful thing, but you 
can live it down by good conduct in the future.”” There was 
another thiet, a boy of eighteen, who had been deserted by 
his mother at the age of three, and whom the judge also 
told, though not in those words, to go and sin no more. 
There was also a boy who had forged his father’s consent to 
his marriage, and he and his girl wife were lectured like 
children and sent home to do better in future. As the judge 
said to the boy: ‘ This is not a thing you are likely to do 
again.” His wife, who was expecting a baby, had to be 
carried fainting from the dock. Counsel could not. bring 
himself to say that she was expecting a baby. He said that 
she was “in a certain condition.” The modesty of the law 
is marvellous. 

One of the most interesting of the prisoners was a little 
sleek-headed man accused of fraud, who kept moving his 
head about like a tortoise’s out of its shell, His head was 


black and shining where it was not bald and shining. He 
had gold-rimmed spectacles and a sallow face. He glided 
his hands over the knobs on the front of the dock with a 
reptilian smoothness. He had persuaded a number of 
tradesmen and hotel-keepers that he was an English peer. 
He had even complained to one shopkeeper of the smallness 
of a wallet, as he needed something larger to hold the title- 
deeds relating to the peerage. In another case, a young 
man, staying in a house, had stolen, along with other things, 
his hostess’s false teeth, her best dress, and a great quantity 
of underclething. A parcel of clothing had been recovered 
from a second-hand shop and was shown to the lady when 
in the witness-box. She took up one of the garments and 
fingered it. ‘“‘ Well,” said the prosecuting counsel, en- 
couragingly, ‘‘is that your best dress?” ‘‘ Naoh,” she 
said in a dead voice, ‘‘ that’s me ypron.” Then there was a 
young man who stole a motor-bicycle by presenting a revolver 
at the head of the owner. He denied that he had stolen it, 
and maintained that, after he had apologised to the owner 
‘for having treated him so abruptly,” they had become 
friendly and he had been told to take the bicycle away and 
pay for it later. Alas! there is a limit to human credulity. 
Besides, the young man had a crooked mouth. After two 
days in court, one begins to believe that one can tell an 
honest man from a liar by looking at him. Probably one is 


over-confident. ; & a 


THE PRIZE FIGHT 


URING the last stage of the dinner] the host 
came round to you and said, in that politely 
casual tone of a man who knows more than 
you do, but who would not like the fact to 

appear: “Got your ticket safe? Might be as well 
to keep an eye on it till you’re inside.” You then 
divined that you were about to enter another world, 
a world where the eruptive potentialities of the social 
organism may show themselves more disconcertingly 
than in yours. And the inflections of your reply tried 
to prove that you were an accustomed citizen of that 
other world. Later, the host said: “I brought a 
knuckle duster with me.” He presented the steely 
instrument for inspection. ‘‘ You can do some useful 
work with that on your fingers,” he said, and added 
fatalistically: ‘“‘ But, of course, it wouldn’t be any good 
if half a dozen of ’em set on you at once.” In answer 
to the naive query, ‘‘ How do you get there ?”’ he said : 
“Oh! That'll be all right. I’ve got fifteen taxis at 
the door.” Fifteen taxis at the door! It indeed is 
another world, and one which the taxi driver compre- 
hends and approves. Could anybody get fifteen taxis 
at any door for an excursion to the Albert Hall for a 
League of Nations meeting, or to Lowndes Square to 
hear Robert Nichols recite at Mrs. Kinfoot’s ? Nobody 
could. , 

The crowds began long before the Stadium was 
reached. The street was narrow and dark, and in an 
empty space scores of huge policemen were watching 
the eruptive potentialities. You clutched your ticket, 
for, after all, it bore the figures £10 10s. Still, there 
was no difficulty about entering. You noticed the 
thick solidity of the barriers panelled with barbed 
wire, but they opened quickly for you, and the strong 
attendants had none of the geographical indecisions 
which characterise nonchalant programme-girls in fig- 
leaf white aprons over short black frocks. As you 
squeezed into the central enclosure of the auditorium, 
close to the ring (a squared circle), where one of the 
preliminary bouts was in progress, the final attendant 
said quickly’: ““Sit down here until the end of the 
round, sir.” Ferocious homicidal yells from behind 
reinforced him: “Sit down! Sit down!’ You sat 
down quickly—anywhere. The attendant crouched on 
his haunches, (This was not Tristan, of which ten or 
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twenty bars don’t in the least matter. This was 
ugilism, the most holy and impassioning sacrament 
of its world.) A few seconds more and you were in 
your seat, one of four or five thousand. ou realised 
that the affair had been wonderfully organised and 
rehearsed. 

In came Mr. Cochran, the mysterious organiser, 
escorting the Prince of Wales, the Prince holding a 
cigar just in the manner of his grandfather, and Mr. 
Cochran looking rather like one of the Antonines. 
Mr. Cochran gazed around at the vast advertisements 
of his own theatres, and at the cinema operators pre- 
cariously suspended over balconies. Mr. Cochran had 
thoughtfully provided loops of rope for them to rest 
their feet in. Mr. Cochran had forgotten nothing. 
It was his hour. He deserved it. It pains me as a 
professional observer that I cannot recall whether 
the Prince and Mr. Cochran wore smoking-jackets or 
swallow-tails. Opinion was divided as to the sartorial 
proprieties. Some star-actors and some millionaires 
wore smoking-jackets; some star-actors and some 
millionaires wore swallow-tails. The millionaires were 
richly represented. There they were, dotted about, 
the genial wizards who have removed Arlington Street 
from the map, who are said to have the Government 
in their pockets, and who assert with calm conviction 
that “ Lloyd George can’t put it over them.” Women 
were certainly too few; some had sought to atone for 
the paucity by emulating the attire of the gladiators 
in the ring. They made futile spots of sex on ten 
guineas’ worth of plush in an environment where 
Aphrodite had no status whatever. 

The raised ring was already well illuminated, but soon 
many lamps that had been unlit fizzed into activity, 
and dazzling torrents of bluish light rained down a 
treble-X radiance on the battle-ground. The cinema 
men prepared themselves. The last of the preliminary 
bouts finished. An M.C. climbed into the ring and 
besought the audience to stop smoking, so that the 
champions about to dispute the mastery of a continent 
might breathe more easily. The celebrated Mr. B. J. 
Angle, whose word was to be law to the champions, 
climbed into the ring and delivered a short homily. 
Mr. B. J. Angle was evidently a man who knew his 
own mind, and who also knew his world. Some persons 
were pained because he wore a grey suit and brown 
boots at ten p.m. in the presence of the Prince, and 
they did not hesitate to express their narrow-mindedness. 
A little box, covered with advertisement, was deposited 
in the centre of the ring. It contained the gloves. 
The sublime moment approached. You had a unique 
Sensation ; you admitted to yourself that it was well 
worth ten guineas, and also that the subject of the 
reconstruction of Europe lacked actuality. 

Beckett and train appeared first, and the train was 
so numerous as to be bewildering. For a moment 
you thought that both boxers and both trains must 
be in the ring. You understood better the immense 
costliness of a really great fight, and the complexity 
of the machinery which is necessary to perfect it. You 
perceived that though eight thousand pounds was to 
be divided between the combatants, neither would be 
overpaid when he had reckoned his time and discharged 
IS expenses. When Carpentier and train appeared, 
the ring was like a market-place. One figure, Carpen- 
tier, stood out astonishingly from all the rest. All 
the rest had the faces and the carriage of bruisers. 
Nobody could have taken Carpentier for a boxer. He 
might have been a barrister, a poet, a musician, a 
Foreign Office attaché, a Fellow of All Souls; but not 
a boxer. He had an air of intellectual or artistic 
distinction. And long contact with the very physical 
world of pugilism had not apparently affected his 
features in the slightest degree. In the previous six 
years he had matured, but not coarsened. He seemed 

excessively out of place in the ring. You could not 





comprehend what on earth he was doing there. Surely 
he must have lost his way! Beckett, a magnificent 
form, but with a countenance from which you would 
not infer much power of ratiocination, gazed long at 
Carpentier from under his forehead, whereas Carpentier 
searcely glanced at Beckett. At one moment Beckett 
appeared to you like a dumb victim trying to penetrate 
the secrets of a higher and inscrutable power; at 
another moment you were persuaded that grim 
Beckett was merely contemplating his poor destined 
intellectual victim with the most admirable British 
detachment. At one moment you felt that Carpentier 
must inevitably be crushed; at another moment you 
were convinced that if Carpentier was not too many 
for Beckett, then the course of civilisation had been 
very misleading. 

I know nothing about boxing ; my opinion on boxing 
would be worth about as much as Beckett’s on Scriabin. 
But I had seen Carpentier, in 1913, when he was a boy, 
knock out Bombardier Wells at the National Sporting 
Club in less than two minutes, and the performance 
was so brilliant, so easy, so natural, that I could not 
believe that anybody else would ever knock out Car- 
pentier. Now, however, I was overborne by the weight 
of expert prophecy. All the experts were certain 
that Beckett must win. Some of them murmured 
something perfunctory about the million-to-one chance 
of an early knock-out by Carpentier, but none of them 
had in reality any fear of such a chance. I surrendered, 
and privily told myself what a simpleton I had been 
to imagine for a single instant that Carpentier would 
not be smashed. (1 forgot the peculiar accents in 
which Lord Fisher said to me in 1915, that his life then 
was “ nothing but one damned expert after another.’’) 
Further, the experts killed Carpentier immediately 
they saw him. They said he was not in condition ; 
they liked not the colour of his skin; they said he had 
gone right off; they said he was a dead man. And 
I submissively persuaded myself that this was so. 

The ritualistic prologue to the encounter seemed to 
take a very long time. But it served excellently its 
purpose of heightening the excitement of expectation. 
When the bell at length rang, and Beckett and Carpen- 
tier approached each other lonely in the ring, beneath 
a million candle power of radiance, and the whole 
barbaric Stadium was stilled, and hearts knocked 
remindingly under waistcoats—in that moment, even 
those who had paid twenty-five guineas for a ten- 
guinea seat must have felt that they had got a 
bargain. 

There had been some grand fighting before the big 
event, particularly between Eddie Feathers and Gus 
Platts, and experts had said: “* This will be the best 
fighting of the evening. You'll see. A championship 
match is never any good.’ The devoted experts were 
wrong again. In five seconds the championship fighting 
stood plainly in a class apart, thanks solely to Carpen- 
tier. Carpentier caught Beckett on the nose at once. 
Beckett positively had to rub his nose, an act which 
made the strong men around me shudder. Beckett 
was utterly outclassed. He never had a chance... . 
The Stadium beheld him lying stunned on his face. 
And the sight of Beckett prone, and poorer] standing 
by him listening to the counting of allotted seconds, 
was the incredible miraculous consummation of all 
the months of training, all the organization, all the 
advertising, all the expenditure, all the frenzy. Aphro- 
dite, breaking loose in the shape of a pretty girl bien 
maquillée, rushed to the ring. Men raised her in their 
arms, she raised her face; and Carpentier bent over 
the ropes and kissed her passionately amid the ecstasies 
of joy and disillusion that raged around them. That 
kiss seemed to be the bright flower of the affair. It 
summed up everything. Two minutes earlier Beckett 
in his majestic strength had been the idol of a kingdom. 
Now Beckett was a sack of potatoes, and Carpentier 
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in might and glory was publicly kissing the chosen 
girl within a yard of the Prince of Wales. 

We left the Stadium immediately, though the pro- 
gramme of boxing was by no means concluded, and 
in Red Lion Square found our taxi-driver, whose 
claim to distinction was that his grandfather had been 
a friend of Mr. George R. Sims. All the streets of the 
vicinity were full of people abroad for the event. They 
were all aware of the result, for at the very doors of the 
Stadium, on our emerging, a newspaper boy had offered 
us the news in print. They all stood or moved in 
attitudes of amaze, watching with rapt faces the long 
lines of departing motors. You perceived that the 
English race was profoundly interested and moved, 
and that nothing less than winning the greatest war 
could have interested and moved it more profoundly. 
This emotion was no product of a Press campaign, 
but the Press campaign was a correct symptom of it. 
It was as genuine as British fundamental decency. 

Not Beckett alone had been stunned. The experts 
were stunned. Their prime quality of being ever 
cheery had gone from them. They could scarcely 
speak ; there was naught to say ; there was no ground 
for any argument. They were bowed with grief. 
Fate had heavily smitten them. One of them mur- 
mured : “I consider it’s a disgrace to Great Britain.” 
Another : “‘ It’s the champion of Great Britain that’s 
been beaten . . . . This—after Mdlle. Lenglen!”’ Where 
to go in these circumstances of woe? Obviously to 
the Eccentric Club. We went, and were solaced and 
steadied with an aged Courvoisier brandy. Sipping 
the incomparable liquid, and listening to the exact 
reconstitution of the battle by the experts, I reflected, 
all solitary in my own head, upon what, with such 
magnificent and quiet hospitality, I had been taken 
to see. Was the show worthy of the talents and the 
time lavished on its preparation and accomplishment, 
worthy of the tradition, of the prowess, of the fostering 
int. iy ee of Mr. Cochran? It was. Was it a 
moral show. It was—as moral as an Inter-University 
Rugger match. Was it an esthetic show? It was. 
Did it uplift? It did. Did it degrade? It did not. 
Was it offensive? No. Ought the noble art to con- 
tinue? It ought. I had been deeply interested. 

ARNOLD BENNETT. 





OBSERVATIONS 


FAMOUS critic once said that the test of a supreme 
A artist lay not in what he put into a picture, but 
in what he had the genius to leave out. And 
if this judgment be good, the speech of the Prime Minister 
at Manchester last Saturday must be regarded as one of 
considerable artistic merit. But inasmuch as the general 
public, and even the members of the Manchester Reform 
Club, and possibly (may I say it ?) even Mr. C. P. Scott, 
are inclined to be uncritical when under the spell of a master, 
I cannot resist the temptation of suggesting that a great 
artistic performance owed some of its charm, and most of 
its success, to its omissions. 
K * * 


I will not analyse, I will not criticise, I will impose no 
views ; I will simply suggest. 
a aK * 


Has not the time now come when Mr. Lloyd George's 
“ Fellow-Liberals ”” may have the materials upon which 
they can form a real judgment as to what led to the political 
crisis in December, 1916? We know that one of the 
“incidents ” which precipitated the crisis was the disclosure 
to the Times, on Sunday, December 3rd, of the confidential 
discussions which had taken place between Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Bonar Law, and between 
them alone. May we not know who revealed them? 
Was it a careless secretary? Or who? And may we 
not ask Mr. Asquith to reveal the evidence of that ‘ well- 


organised, carefully-engineered conspiracy” to which he 
attributed his fall when he spoke at the Reform Club on 
December 8th, 1916 ? 

* a % 


May we not also ask Mr. Lloyd George to be a little more 
precise in explaining what was wrong with our direction 
of the war at the end of 19167? Did the real solution of 
our difficulties lie in the appointment of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain to organise recruiting ? Or the appointment 
of General Nivelle to the supreme command of the Allied 
Forces in 1917? Or the rejection of General Joffre’s 
and Sir Douglas Haig’s plans for an attack in February 
before the retreat of the Germans to the famous Hindenburg 
lines in March? Or in the dismissal of Lord Jellicoe ? 

bo 2K ae 


I see that Captain Guest suggests that in August, 1914, 
Sir John Simon wished to resign, as he was opposed to our 
intervention in the war. Is this the whole story? I 
have always understood that the leader in the movement 
for non-intervention was Captain Guest’s own political 
chief, and that Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Beauchamp, Mr. 
Harcourt (as he then was), and Sir John Simon found 
salvation only on Monday, August 3rd, when Belgium was 
invaded. 

* * * 

Apparently there are some things which they did manage 
well in Germany—in the old days. We all recollect that 
while Prince Lichnowsky was the titular head of the German 
Embassy in 1914, Baron Kiihlmann was the real power 
behind the throne. The old German plan in dealing with 
high policy has been adopted by our Government on a 
smaller stage. Dr. Addison is Minister for Health; as 
such, he is theoretically responsible for our Housing policy. 
But the policy which has prevailed is not that of the 
*‘decorative’’ Dr. Addison, but of the “ business” Sir 
Tudor-Walters, the new Paymaster-General. I hope he 
will be more successful than Baron Kiihlmann. 

* * co 


I understand that Mr. Keynes’ study of the Peace 
Conference will be available at the end of the week. Mr. 
Keynes was a member of the Economic Committee, and 
resigned his post because he was opposed to the terms of 
the Peace Treaty, particularly with regard to Austria. 
It contains a merciless sketch of President Wilson. 


Correspondence 
ANTI-JEWISH FEELING IN PALESTINE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,— Whilst it would convey a false impression were it stated 
that the inhabitants of Palestine look upon the British occupation 
as an unmitigated blessing, there can be no doubt that the 
majority of the people heartily welcomed it. The bulk of the 
populace was disgusted with the incompetence of the Turk, 
and even those who benefited by the dishonesty and corruption 
rife under the old regime can make but a poor case for the Turkish 
claim to regain the country. 

Twelve months of a military administration, honourably and, 
on the whole, very competently and thoroughly conducted by 
picked British officers, have produced a most excellent impres- 
sion. There can be no doubt of the respect and admiration 
entertained by all classes of the community for the members 
of the present Administration, and for British methods -of 
government. 

It is this feeling of goodwill, carefully built up by solid hard 
work and straight dealing, that British officers in Palestine 
consider it due to themselves and to the Empire to retain and 
increase. They—I speak now of every officer with whom I have 
discussed the matter—view with regret the possibility of the 
Balfour Declaration resulting in our taking a course repugnant 
to all classes in Palestine, from the richest to the poorest, and 
in entire opposition to the Allied Declaration in favour of the 
self-determination of small States. The Palestinian claims, with 
justice, that Palestine itself can produce a sufficient number 
of educated and enlightened men to carry on the country under 
a British Protectorate. Throughout Egypt and the Soudan 
Syrians are occupying important and responsible positions under 
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the British Administrations of those countries. Driven out by 
the lack of opportunities in Turkish times, they would now gladly 
return to give the country of their birth the benefit of their 
experience and ability. 

It is the fact that the Jews are to the Mohammedan mind 
the very worst people to be given charge of the country. The 
prevailing hatred of the Jews is such that in the Nablus district 
any Jew visiting the district has—or had as recently as in August 
last—to be given constant police protection. In this important, 
populous, and wealthy province of the country which it is pro- 
posed to hand over to the Jews there is not a single resident 
Jew. There is, of course, a small colony of Samaritans, but not 
a single orthodox Jew. Not only in Nablus, but throughout 
the country the people look upon the Jew as their natural enemy, 
and were a Jewish State to be set up with British approval 
and support the Mohammedan inhabitants would consider 
that we had betrayed them. In view of our commitments 
in Mesopotamia, in India and in Egypt, the danger of arousing 
a feeling of this nature cannot be over-emphasised. 

It is not disputed that Jewish colonisation in Palestine has 
been very successful. It should not be ignored, however, that 
in the Jewish colonies it is the Mohammedan who does the 
hard work. The Jew finds the money and runs the organisation, 
but exploits the Mohammedan cheap labour, and often employs 
methods of usury and cunning objectionable alike to Moham- 
medan spirit and religion. It is not a case of developing and 
opening to civilisation a country occupied by an ignorant and 
savage race. The backwardness of Palestine is due much more 
to the inefficiency and corruption of the Turkish Government 
than to any inherent fault in the nature of its inhabitants. The 
people are intelligent and hardworking, of a higher type alto- 
gether than the Egyptians. Every man possesses—or once 

—his own plot of ground—this is generally true, even 
of the townsfolk and traders—and the development of the country 
should proceed on the lines of nurturing the already existent 
peasant proprietorship of the land. 

Even to-day the original owner of the land is sometimes so 
bound to moneylenders as to be reduced to the position of a 
wage labourer on the land registered in the Land Registry in 
his name. Jewish colonisation would proceed on these lines, 
and the unfortunate Mohammedans, unable to repay loans 
advanced on mortgages, would sink to the position of employees 
of Jewish immigrants. The process can be observed going on 
all over Palestine to-day. British ideals should aim towards 
freeing the fellah from his debts and the resultant extortion 
practised by moneylenders with so much cunning that, apart 
from helping the fellah to pay the debt off, it is well-nigh impos- 
sible to save him from being fleeced. 

A system of agricultural loans from the British Administra- 
tion of O. E. T. (South) was inaugurated last July, and was 
hailed with delight by the fellaheen and with anger by the Jews. 
The latter resented it on the grounds that it—to use the actual 
words used—“ interfered with their legitimate business.” <A 
wealthy Jew said, ‘“‘ You are robbing us by granting loans at 
6 percent. We can easily get 60 per cent. if you don’t interfere.” 
A perfect modern paraphrase of Shylock’s complaint of Antonio: 


He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 


It is understood that during the past months, owing to repre- 
sentations made by the Zionists to the Foreign Office, this Govern- 
ment loan scheme has been stopped. Many poor cultivators 
are thus denuded of their last hope of freedom from debt and 
oppression. 

So far, the question has been dealt with solely from the point 
of view of the feeling prevalent amongst natives of all classes. 
The case from the point of view of abstract justice is equally 
strong. In simple justice, there is hardly any better case for 
handing Palestine over to the Jews than there is for handing 
over Africa to the North American negroes. There can be but 
little doubt that, were a Jewish State set up, the class of Jew 
likely to be attracted to the country would not be that from the 
more enlightened, progressive and wealthy nations. The peasant 
Jew of Russia or Poland may come to Palestine, but it is difficult 
to believe that the English or American Jew is likely to leave 
& prosperous business or profession to help to build up a Jewish 
State. 

It is quite probable that an ample number of experienced, 
clever Jews could be found to occupy the various Government 
posts, but apart from the general distrust of the Jews, the methods 
of the Zionist Commission in Palestine have inspired very little 
confidence in the likelihood of Jews caring for the interests of 
others, once they hold the reigns of power. 

Quite briefly, the question is :—Shall five-sixths of the popula- 


tion of a country be placed in subjection to the one-sixth at the 
order of the British Government ?—Yours, etc., 
British OFFICER. 


(We print British Officer's letter because it contains interest- 
ing first-hand observations, but on one important point the writer 
appears to be under a misapprehension. The Balfour Declaration 
does not imply the handing over of the government of Palestine to 
the Jewish minority ; we understand that the official Zionist 
delegation in Paris makes no such claim. It demands facilities 
for Jewish colonisation and a government capable of safe- 
guarding the interests of all sections of the inhabitants on equal 
terms.—Ep. N.S.] 


GERMAN PRISONERS IN FRANCE 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—The French people are beginning to make their opinions 
heard on the question of their Government’s prolonged detention 
of prisoners of war. I have been working for some months 
in the devastated regions and can certify that the spirit of 
justice and fair play is alive in the population here, criticising 
freely the attitude of the military authorities and the Govern- 
ment toward the prisoners. Within a mile of our settlement 
there is a large “ discipline camp” for German prisoners. Men 
are sent here for punishment for attempted escape and also for 
more serious misdemeanours. The treatment meted out to these 
men is harsh in the extreme. They have no blankets, no shoes 
(except sabots for outdoor work, which may not be worn in the 
prison), and pour un rien they are put on bread ration and water, 
with hot food only every four days, the same arduous work 
being expected of such men as of the rest. A few days ago I 
know that fifteen such men were in underground, earth-floored 
cells, which are very damp. I have been told by a witness that 
men working under a heavy storm of rain were forbidden to 
put on their overcoats. The French soldiers who guard them 
do not disguise their opinions as to the kind of job they are 
doing. I want the British public to know this, for I feel sure 
such discipline camps will be the very last to be emptied of 
their inhabitants, and it is up to all the Allied Powers to bring 
pressure to bear on that one of their number whose military 
authorities allow the spirit of revenge to overshadow their sense 
of justice and reasonableness. For obvious reasons, my name 
cannot be signed to this letter. I appeal to your great circle 
of readers, if any of them are my way of thinking, to voice their 
agreement in the most effective manner possible to them.— 
Yours, etc., Z. 

France. 

December 5th. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


To the Editor of Tok NEw STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—On my return from a lecturing tour in Yorkshire, I 
have found Captain Arthur St. John’s letter in your issue of the 
29th ultimo. It would perhaps be convenient if I repeat each 
of his questions before giving my answer to it. 

1. @. What is the definition of an “ honest Government ” ? 
A. Taken with its context in my letter, it meant a Government 
at least sufficiently honest to acknowledge its pecuniary inter- 
national obligations. 

2. Q@. Is there one in the “ civilised” world? A. Almost 
all European Governments are honest to that extent. 

3. Q. To what extent and under what circumstances are 
Governments called upon to find an honest Government for 
another country? A. This goes so much beyond the scope 
of my letter that I will confine myself to saying that what is 
desirable in the present case is merely to reverse what Germany 
has done by imposing a dishonest Government on Russia. 

4. Q. What is the meaning of the words: “ A country which 
conspicuously abolishes the Ten Commandments and the Multi- 
plication Table’? A. When I spoke in my letter of abolishing 
the Ten Commandments, I referred to the unpunished murders 
of men like Captain Cromie and of distinguished democratic 
leaders such as Shingarev and Mokoshkin. The abolition of 
the Multiplication Table was a reference to the practice of 
printing paper money out of all rational proportion to the property 
available for exchange, and this after handing over to Germany 
the entire reserve of gold which backed the currency. I am 
sorry that I did not make my meaning more explicit, but I did 
not foresee that Captain Arthur St. John would be interested in 


my letter. 
5. Q. If resources are “ slow to flow” to Russia, why is it 
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necessary to take elaborate measures. . . . to prevent their flow- 
ing? A. I never said it was necessary. If law and order were 
re-established, they would flow freely, and that is the shortest 
and simplest way to get the result. 

6. (a) Q. If the Bolsheviks aim at “ destroying that structure 
of society which has hitherto kept us fed,” is it not possible 
that they are trying to destroy “that structure of society ” 
which has kept so many of us underfed? A. Possibly ; but 
I was concerned with the effect and not the intention of their 
efforts. 

(b) Q. In any case, is there good reason why we should try 
to keep all Bolshevik Russia underfed? A. No. A_ great 
food-producing country like Russia will not be underfed when 
law and order are re-established. The scarcity is caused by the 
confusion the Bolsheviks have produced by plunging the country 
into civil war. 

(c) Q. Is it likely to promote honest government? A. I 
would try to reply if I knew what “ it” means. 

I regret that my replies are so dull, but they had to match 
the questions. 

The same issue of your paper contained a letter from Mr. 
E. O’Brien, who suggests that we should “ open the trade-routes 
and let the goods flow,’ but does not explain how in a country 
rent by civil war that can be done until one side or other has 
prevailed. People often forget that, to reach Bolshevik Russia, 
a path has to be cut through the territory of the anti-Bolshevik 
Russians, and we are frequently advised not to interfere in the 
internal affairs of other countries. Mr. O’Brien himself would 
have us “ declare a policy of absolute political and military 
non-intervention in Russia.’ This would be excellent if only 
Germany would bow to our declaration, but it should not be 
overlooked that Germany has pursued, and is steadily pursuing, 
a policy of dismembering Russia and depriving her of consti- 
tutional government.—Yours, etc., AyLMER MAUDE. 

National Liberal Club, 

Victoria Street, S5.W.1. 
December 4th. 

[With reference to the last paragraph of Mr. Maude’s letter, 
he is evidently unaware of the strict and elaborate measures 
which have been necessary to prevent goods flowing into Bolshevik 
Russia through the Baltic. That flow has been stopped, not 
by civil war, but by the blockade. If the blockade were raised, 
there would be no lack of merchants in Scandinavia ready and 
able to do business with Northern and Central Russia, where 
one side has prevailed. No path has to be cut through anybody's 
territory to reach Petrograd.—Ep. N.S.] 


FOGS AND COAL 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am glad to observe that in drawing attention to the 
effect of industrial smoke in the causation of fogs “ A.B. C.” 
does not challenge the eloquent plea of your medical correspondent 
** Lens ” for the suppression of the smoke nuisance. 

It is no doubt true that riverside fogs, which are natural 

and cannot be obviated under certain meteorological conditions, 
are greatly aggravated by factory smoke produced in the fog- 
belt, and especially in such riparian areas as Silvertown and 
West Ham. Clouds of black and evil-smelling smoke drift 
over the Metropolis from these factories whenever an east wind 
arises, and greatly increase the density and duration of London 
fogs. 
The Coal Smoke Abatement Society has called attention to 
these offenders times without number; it has tried without 
suecess to induce the local authorities to act, and it has forwarded 
many thousands of complaints and reports to the Local Govern- 
ment Board without stirring that Department from the inertia 
which appears to grip it whenever the subject of atmospheric 
pollution is raised. It is much to be hoped that the newly created 
Ministry of Health may take a deeper interest than its prede- 
cessors in a matter which, after all, vitally concerns the health, 
comfort and well-being of the whole community. Much good 
will result if the Ministry will use its powers under the Public 
Health Acts by insisting that local authorities shall enforce 
the observance of the law prohibiting the emission of black 
smoke. 

I venture to think, however, that “ A.B.C.”’ underrates the 
extent to which the kitchener and open coal fire in private 
dwelling-houses contribute to the smoke evil. The tarry nature 


of London smoke shows how largely it is due to the imperfect 
combustion of coal distilled at a low temperature in open fires. 
Careful investigators have shown that the percentage of loss 


(in the form of soot) of coal burnt in fires and cooking ranges 
is somewhat over 6 per cent. of the gross weight of the fuel 
but that in factories the waste amounts to 0.5 per cent. only, 
As there are upwards of 600,000 dwelling houses in the Metro- 
polis it is clear that the bulk of the dirt in the air must come 
from our household grates and kitcheners, which, when gauged 
by any standard of thermal efficiency, are notoriously ineffective 
and wasteful. ; 

It seems to me, however, that it is not now necessary to spend 
our energies in enquiring how, or in what circumstances, smoke 
arises, or whether the factory or the open fire is the worse offender 
—both are to blame. The point that really matters is whether 
the time has not arrived when the pollution of the air should 
cease. Care is taken that our food and water shall be clean ; 
why should the health authorities take no thought for the 
cleanliness of the atmosphere ? The need for action is urgent, 
and if those who feel that need will combine, Parliament may 
at last be induced, if only on the score of economy, to give town- 
dwellers that protection against the blighting curse of coal 
smoke which they are surely entitled to expect.—Yours, ete., 

H. A. Des Vaux. 

Hon. Treasurer Coal Smoke Abatement Society, 

25 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


DRAMA AND VALUES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Srr,—May I ask the favour of a little space in which to clear 
up a point with regard to my article “ Drama and Values,” 
which Professor George O'Neill has in one respect misunder- 
stood. He suggests in his letter in yesterday’s issue that I 
attribute the failure of tragedy in certain periods to a lack of 
moral emphasis in the plays themselves. My point was not 
that the playwright can force the audience to accept his values, 
or that, as a consequence, the play need have any emphasis 
on the deducible moral.’ What I was suggesting was, that 
unless the audience as a whole is capable of making up its mind 
without conscious effort, the dramatic appeal of the play, which 
must of necessity be direct, will be deflected. To revert to one 
of my examples, if the Athenian audience were troubled in mind 
with regard to the problem, ** Oedipus has killed his father 
and married his mother. What should Oedipus do, think or 
feel ?”’ It would not be in a state appropriate to the “ puri- 
fication by pity and terror,’ the Rathraisis, reconciliation, release, 
or any other phrase used vaguely to express the emotional 
content of the tragedy state. It is only when there are no doubts 
on these questions that great drama can satisfactorily emerge. 

May I take this opportunity of thanking Professor O'Neill 
for his kindly indication of what was a serious omission, which 
however, assists rather than invalidates my argument ?—Yours, 
ete., BonamMy Dosréer. 

December 7th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I hope you will be kind enough to find space for an 
answer to Professor O’Neill’s reply to me. I will be as brief as I 
can, sorely though his letter tempts me to write at length. 

On the general principle that a tragedy, to be truly effective, 
must give clear expression to moral values, I agree with him. 
The main point at issue between us is whether Wallenstein does 
this or not ; and I find his arguments anything but convincing. 

He begins by claiming the support of Scherer, one of the most 
brilliant German literary historians of the past century. But on 
referring to Scherer I fail to find any ground for the statement 
that he “insists on the lack of emphasis of the moral values.” 
On the contrary, he says quite clearly (p. 595): ** And however 
various may be the motives behind the actions of the individual 
characters, the author has throughout been careful to represent 
Wallenstein’s disregard of his duty as the prime cause of the 
defection of his army. Although in his Don Carlos even the ideal 
characters are not too squeamish about loyalty and honesty 
when working for a supposed good cause, Schiller here stands 
firmly on the side of duty, loyalty and the law, on the side of the 
conservative virtues and of the old accepted order which checks 
arbitrary action (Ordnungen, welche die Willkiir dimmen). If 
it were a case of using “ authorities *’ as heavy artillery, I should 
claim Scherer ; and I think anyone who cares to read Scherer’s 
analysis for himself will agree with me. There is an English 
translation by Mrs. F. C. Conybeare (Clarendon Press). 

The facts that Schiller calls Wallenstein ** our hero,” and that 
he equips him with many admirable qualities, are beside the 


point. It is quite usual to apply the term “ hero ™ to the central 
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figure of a tragedy ; and it was necessary for Schiller, from the 
point of view of dramatic art, to give his hero admirable qualities 
in order to enlist our sympathetic interest. No tragedy could 
be a success if its hero’s character were entirely black. 

Towards the end of his letter Professor O'Neill incorrectly 
attributes to me the opinion that the conflict of the play is to be 
found “in the conflict between the idealism of Max and the 
realism of Wallenstein.” I do not know how I gave him this 
impression. As a matter of fact I see in Wallenstein, as is usual 
in modern tragedies of a higher type, two conflicts : on the one 
hand a superficial, political conflict between Wallenstein and 
the Emperor (or the Imperial Court Party), and on the other 
hand a deeper, psychological conflict between the nobler and the 
baser elements in Wallenstein’s character. These two conflicts 
are, of course, intertwined and react on each other. Professor 
O'Neill seems to be primarily interested in the former. Well, 
even as far as it is concerned, it is clear that Wallenstein’s tragic 
end is brought about by two chief factors: his treason, and his 
lack of straightforwardness towards his own supporters. These 
together account for the defection of his army and for Buttler’s 
determination to kill him. Thus moral forces bring about his 
downfall and his death. As for the psychological conflict in 
Wallenstein’s own heart, we are shown how selfishness and unre- 
strained ambition triumph over conscience ; but this triumph 
is represented to us as a moral tragedy. Mental as well as 
physical punishment follow the crime. The moral values are 
thus clearly enough shown in the course and outcome of both 
conflicts ; and, as I meant to indicate before, the introduction of 
the idealist Max, as a foil to Wallenstein, serves to underline 
these moral values. I maintain that they are neither vague nor 
obscure. 

The roots of Professor O’Neill’s dissatisfaction with the play 
seem to lie in his uncertainty as to whether we are to take sides 
with Wallenstein or his adversaries, and in his belief that Schiller 
was animated by anti-Catholic prejudice. We are not meant to 
take sides unreservedly Why should we? As in most political 
quarrels, there is some right and some wrong on each side. What 
we are meant to do is, I take it, to admire Wallenstein for his 
great and good qualities, sympathise with him in his difficult 
position, and, when his character and circumstances lead him 
into evil, condemn the sin, while still (as far as in us lies) ** loving 
the sinner ’’—in fact, to take up towards him a charitable and 
Christian attitude As for the suggestion of anti-Catholic bias 
in Schiller’s mind as he wrote this play, I fail to see it (and so, by 
the way, does Scherer, p. 598). If the intriguers at the Court 
were professed Catholics, so too were Wallenstein and his sup- 
porters, and so were the idealists, Max and Thekla. Might we 
not just as well, or even better, accuse Schiller of anti-Protestant 
bias in his next play, Maria Stuart? There he idealises the 
Catholic Queen Mary and “ blackens *’ the Protestant Elisabeth. 
In both plays he idealises and blackens this figure or that for 
purely artistic purposes. He was not simply dramatising history, 
or a prejudiced view of history ; he was dealing with a psycho- 
logical problem. 

Finally, I may perhaps be allowed to defend my objection to 
the use of the word “ trilogy ” as applied to Wallenstein, and to 
explain what I meant by “ double acts.” Ifa trilogy is nothing 
but a play divided into three parts, each provided with a separate 
title, then Wallenstein is a trilogy, and almost any play could be 
turned into a trilogy. But if a trilogy must be a drama con- 
sisting of three plays, each containing its own conflict, climax, 
turning point and catastrophe, while the three together form an 
organic whole, then Wallenstein is not a trilogy. Its first part is 
not a drama at all, but a series of loosely connected scenes giving 
a realistic picture of the camp ; its second part shows the early 
stages of the conflict(s) ; but, far from containing a catastrophe 
or reaching any definite conclusion, merely paves the way for the 
third part, in which we get climax, turning point and catastrophe. 
I am aware that many of the * authorities ” (especially the older 
ones) have used the term “ trilogy ” in writing of Wallenstein ; but 
I am by no means alone in objecting to this looseness of ter- 
minology. The word should, in my opinion, be restricted to 
such dramas as AEschylus’ Oresteia, or, to take a modern German 
example, Grillparzer’s Das goldne Vliess ; and I could quote 
authorities to support me. 

A few words on the genesis of the drama will explain my 
expression ‘“‘ double acts.’ Schiller originally planned it as a 
five-act play, but while working out the details he found his acts 
gTowing too long, and the whole too unwieldy. He therefore 
decided to divide the play, not including the prelude, into two 
parts, and at the same time to divide each act into two acts. 
Thus Acts I. and II. of the original play became Acts I. to IV. of 
The Piccolomini. Act II. of the original play became Act V.of 
The Piccolomini plus Act I. of Wallenstein’s Death (could there be 
a stronger argument against the term “trilogy ” %); and so on 
for the other two acts, which became II. and III., IV. and V. 
respectively of Wallenstein’s Death. Hence my expression, which 
was not so strikingly original after all.—Yours, etc., Pui. 





Miscellany 
THE COMMITTEE MEETING 


CENE: the Commercial’ Room of a village inn; time, 
the middle of December. Inthe centre of the room is a 
table, covered with imitation leather, rather shabby, on 
which are three or four ‘‘ Schweppes’s” match holders. Against 
the wall are two or three leather chairs. In the window 
is a writing table covered with an ink-stained red cloth, 
holding a dirty ink-pot and some worn quill pens, several 
last year’s time-tables, and a torn copy of the “ Motor 
Guide.” The lower sash of the window is covered with 
gauze, on which can be read, backwards, the words 
“Commercial Room.” A fire is burning in the large grate, 
which has been partly filled with bricks. Over the 
mantelpiece is a picture representing a group of the entire 
Royal Family, in 1897, and on the opposite wall are a 
map of England (badly flyblown) and a stuffed carp in a 
glass case. 

At the top of the table, in a wooden arm-chair, sits the 
Vicar of the parish, the Rev. Silas Cooper, a middle-aged, 
stout, clean-shaven man, with grey hair, large grey eyes, 
and a loose, sensitive mouth, slightly drawn down at the 
corners. Round the table are five other people. Jem 
Mallett is a large-boned, red-haired, bearded farmer, in a 
Norfolk suit and leggings. Jeff Sanders is a short, foxy- 
looking, dark-haired man, a nurseryman and grower, 
and the Vicar’s churchwarden. His wife sits by him, a 
small, crushed-looking woman, in a ready-made costume 
and a would-be smart hat, a little on one side from lack 
of sufficient hat-pins. Ted Lee is Mallett’s head labourer, 
an old man, and rather shrunken, with weak blue eyes and 
a complexion that was formerly florid. Next to him is 
Bill Dickson, Ted’s fellow-labourer and bosom friend, 
stout and heavy, with a bald patch on his head, though 
he is obviously not fifty. He breathes heavily, and snorts ; 
his voice is thick and rough, evidently from the effects 
of smoking cheap cigarettes. A little away from the table 
sits Miss Chapman, the schoolmistress, a prim little person 
of about twenty, in a dark-blue costume and hat, and a 
stiff white collar. She sits very upright, and looks generally 
disapproving. All the men except the Vicar are already 
smoking, and the air is thick and foctid, the window being 
tightly shut. 

Vicar (drawing out his gold watch): 
it—er—it is seven o'clock. This meeting was called 
we are mecting here to-night by the kindness—by the kind 
invitation of our host, Mr. George Allen, to settle about 
arrange—a concert, to be held at Christmas or thereabouts 
in aid of Church Funds. Yes, in aid of Church Funds. 
Is—are there any suggestions 

SanpErS: The fest thing to be donn is to fix the date. 

Vicar (relieved): Quite so—quite so. Are there any 
suggestions as to a suitable date ? 

Tep Lee: Naat Christmas—us’ll be at Churrch. 

Britt Dickson: Naat Buxen Day, neether—us'll be abed. 

Mauietr (leaning threateningly over the table): Thou 
lazy skunk! Tha’ll be at wurrk! 

SANDERS: Wut abote Christmas Eve ? 

Vicar: Well— I don’t know—-would it be well-—— 

Mrs. SANDERS (aside to Sanders): Did tha putt th’ ashes 
on th’ fire as I asst thee fore we comm ? 

SANDERS (nudging her): O° coorrse, fule ! 

Mrs. SANDERS (meekly): Well, us donna 
gaw ote. 

Vicar (continuing in a burst): 1 don’t think Christmas 
Eve would be a very good day. What do you all think ? 
(Blank silence, followed by the striking of several matches.) 
Vicar: What about the Thursday after Christmas ? 

Ma.ttetr: I do be killin’ me auld pig thet day—but 
it’s naw matter. I gawn’t to concerts, annyhoe. The 
wife likes thet soorrt o’ thing—I dawn’t! 

Brit (thickly, to Lee, aside): Du ee remember lust 


Well, friends, 


want it to 
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Buxen Day, Ted lad? Thee were zaw droonk it tuk three 
on us to carry thee hawm? Shoten and zwearing, tha wuz ! 

Tep (aside, nudging him): Shut tha mothe, tha vule! 
Th’ Vicar’s lukken at tha. (Lower.) I wuzn zaw droonk 
but I cud zee thee wuz droonker ! 

Vicar: Now, I think I must take a vote on this matter 
of the date. Those in favour of the Thursday after 
Christmas, please show ! 

(SANDERS and Mrs. SanpeErs each hold up a hand. The 
rest follow with eager interest the movements of a fly 
which has settled on a cigarette end and becomes over- 
powered by the fumes of the still smouldering tobacco. 
The fly staggers away finally, and takes to a rather heavy 


flight.) 
Vicar: Against? None? Thankyou. That is carried 
unanimously. Now, about the time. I think it should 





begin at seven. All in 

Mrs. SanpERs (after a timid glance at her husband for 
permission to speak): If twuz haff passt, us could get the 
childerrn abed furrst-—— 

Vicar: An amendment, that the time be half past 
seven. All in favour of half past seven ! 

Ma.tettT (aside to Sanders): Whare did Vicar comm 
fra? Fra Lonndon? Dawn’t a speak fonny ? 

SANDERS (aside): Thet’s nawt Lonndon way. Thet’s 
wut they lurrn at Theological College, op by Cathedral ! 

Vicar: Order, please! Hands up, friends, if you wish 
the concert to begin at half past seven! One? Bill? 
Any dissentients? No? Then that’s carried. 

TED (awaking from a short reverie): Wut? Wut’s thet? 
Wut’s carried ? 

Vicar: That the concert begins at seven thirty. 

Tep: I gaws to bed at eight. But it’s naw matter 
a little gaws a long way wi’ me when it’s music. 

Vicar: Well, then, that’s settled. Now, about the 
artistes? Miss Chapman (turning to the schoolmistress) : 
I think your children could act a little play. What do 
you think? Or could they 

Miss CuapMAN: Yes, Mr. Cooper, I think they might. 
But the time is rather short to properly teach them anything, 
don’t you think? They—— 

Vicar: Well, yes, perhaps it is. But if you and they 
do their best we shall not be critical, shall we, friends ? 
(Looking round the table.) 

Bit. (in a hoarse whisper to Ted): 
Vicar wuz zweet on Miss Chapman ? 

TED (aside): Why, auld Marlow, op to Hall gardens. 
He zaid him and her wuz walkin’ ote. But it wuz on’y 
to wunst, on a wet Zunday. He lent her haff’s umbrella. 

Vicar: Well, then, perhaps you will recite for us, 
will you, Miss Chapman? Any little thing, you know—— 

SANDERS: My wife du recite—— 

Mrs. SANDERS (in terror, half rising from her chair) : 
Aw, naw, Jeff. Naw, Vicar; a cuddn’t du it! I’ve 
never—Jeff, tha knaw it’s ten yearrs since I recited! 

SANDERS: Thee cud lurrn the piece again in a week ! 
Wut wuz it—‘ Currvew shall nawt ring t’night’’? Thet 
wuz neerrly aw there wuz uv it thet I remember! 

Vicar (hastily): Never mind, if Mrs. Sanders doesn’t 
feel equal to it. I think I have some friends who could 
give us a song or two each. And I know a lady who can 
whistle very beautifully. 

SANDERS (aside to Mallett): Did you ever knaw a woman 
thet cud whistle beautiful, Jem ? 

MALLETT (aside): Naw, not me! IlIde like to see un! 
It’s likely a trick. Her’ll do it wi’ a whistle in her mothe. 

Vicar: Then the school children could perhaps do a 
folk-dance. Could they, Miss Chapman ? 

Miss CuapMANn (doubtfully): They have learnt “ Bean- 
setting,” but they never did the sticks properly in time. 

Vicar: But perhaps you could give them a special 
drilling, now that there is some object in doing it well. 
(Rising, and addressing the meeting.) Well, friends, I 





Who wuz it zaid 


think we’ve—we’ve settled all the—the main details, as 


it were, of this concert scheme. We might have another 


meeting, perhaps, later on 
SANDERS: Wut abote refreshments, sir? (All the rest, 
except Miss Chapman, sit up straight and look interested, 
Miss Chapman leans back, and plays with the chain of her 
handkerchief bag, slightly bored.) 
BIL. (weightily): Us mun have summat t’ eat! 





TED, ( Beer. ... 

SANDERS, (simultaneously | Tea fur th’ women... . 
Mautett, [ and eagerly): | Sommat solid... . 
BIL. . Paasties. ... 

Vicar: Well, friends, what do you think of a nice, 


light, stand-up, what d’ye call it—supper. My housekeeper 
could be there and make coffee 

BILt (in a hoarse aside to Ted): Hes housekeeper’s 
cawffee’s naught but wash. I knaw’t well! 

Vicar (continuing): And cut sandwiches. I think anything 
intoxicating—er I think we won't have anything 
intoxicating, will we? (Holding the lapels of his coat, 
one in each hand, and dragging them down.) 

(A general lethargy descends upon the company. 
Vicar’s smile becomes vacant, and gradually fades.) 

Mrs. SANDERS (aside to Jeff): Wut time iz't, Jeff? 
Yon fire will be ote, as zure as zure. 

SANDERS (aside to Mrs. Sanders) : 
Bide a while, and don’t be testy. 

Vicar (awkwardly): Well, friends, I don’t think there’s 
anything more we can do—to-night, at any rate. At some 
future meeting. Well, thank you all very much for your 
help. I believe the concert will be a great success. Good- 
bye, Sanders, Mrs. Sanders, Miss Chapman (taking up his 
hat). Good-night all! 

ALL (except Miss Chapman): Good-night, sir ! 

Miss CHAPMAN: Good-night, Mr. Cooper! 

(Exit Vicar. Miss Chapman gets up and moves towards 
the door, saying) : 

Miss CuapMAN: Good-night ! 

ALL: Good-night, Miss ! 

(Exit Miss Chapman. They all rise noisily as soon as 
she is outside the inn door, and crowd out after her, peering 
down the lane into the darkness, with the unexpressed, 
but perfectly understood, intention of seeing whether she 
and the Vicar are walking together. As it is too dark to 
see, they all heave a sigh and straggle in again.) 

SANDERS: Well, us are all pretty dry, after all thet 
talk, I reckon! Who’s for a pint with auld George ? 

ALL: Righto! 

(Ezeunt all into the bar.) 


Art 








The 


Us'll go in a minute. 


AMARYLLIS. 


M. HENRI MATISSE 


, | \HE Leicester Galleries are to be congratulated on 
their enterprise in holding an exhibition, however 
small, of paintings and lithographs by the well- 

known French artist, M. Henri Matisse. Whatever our 

opinion as to the merits of this or any other contemporary 
foreign artist, any step is welcome which will bring us into 
closer touch with the living art of foreign and especially 
of European countries. This is desirable even more for 
the public than for our own artists; for the English public 
is still grossly insular and parochial in its artistic outlook. 

One does not mind its vehement criticism of the “new- 

fangled’”” European art so much as the preconceived 

hostility mingled with and sometimes inspiring that criticism. 

It is as stupid as the instinctive barbaric aversion to 

strangers. And it has two results. On the one hand it 

contributes towards an exaggeration of the virtues of a 

number of minor English painters; on the other hand it 

drives the “ intelligenzia”’ into a similar exaggeration of 
the virtues of minor European and particularly French 
artists. It is often said that the English race suffers from 
self-depreciation, from a mystical worship of foreign ability 
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which is frequently simply the hypostatisation of its own 
ideals. If this is so, it is largely due to our ignorance of 
what is going on abroad and to the prevalent lack of interest 
in the matter. The remedy lies not in the cessation of the 
study of foreign art at present indulged in by the few, but 
in the increase of facilities so that it is open and available 
toall. With fuller knowledge will come better discrimination 
and a deeper awareness of our own unique characteristics. 
We shall then cease to be insular in our judgment and become 
individual, and on the other side our provincial awe of 
anything emerging from Paris will be replaced by a more 
critical and more profound respect where respect is due. 
It is growing increasingly difficult for any except the very 
rich or Government emissaries to travel abroad. But if 
public interest were sufficiently alive, it would be possible 
to have regular exhibitions here in England of pictures 
and sculptures by all foreign artists of repute in their own 
country. 

It was largely owing to our isolation that the Post 
Impressionist Exhibition of December, 1910, came as an 
electric shock. The rebound and the outcry were the 
measure of our total external unpreparedness. The tre- 
mendous influence exerted immediately on the younger, 
and therefore more impressionable, artists, and the gradual 
permeation of that influence to quarters where one would 
least suspect it,is a convincing proof of our inner readiness 
for that kind of vision and of its sincerity and genuineness. 
But the fact that we were shown for the first time a whole 
movement en bloc endowed it with a wrong perspective ; 
we did not see it in the line of its becoming, of its 
duration, but in a straight line outside of time. The 
epigoni were herded together with the masters, and all were 
condemned or admired alike. Later on we were introduced 
to cubist, futurist and other experiments, which were immedi- 
ately associated in the public mind with the Post Impres- 
sionists, so that the names were often regarded as inter- 
changeable. Actually in that 1910 exhibition (excluding 
the Monet) there were three artists who stood out from 
the rest both in point of merit and also of time. They were 
of course Cézanne, Gauguin and Van Gogh. Although each 
was very individual and very different in character and 
feeling from the others, they had in common a certain 
unpolished simplicity, intensity, directness and decorative- 
ness which made it just possible to bring them under a 
single heading. In his interesting commentary, Notes on 
the Post Impressionist Painters, Mr. C. J. Holmes recog- 
nised the difference between the work of the above three 
pioneers and that of the other exhibitors, who included 
Matisse, Picasso, Derain, Viaminck, Othon Friesz. In his 
opinion the former constituted an introduction, a valuable 
stimulus towards a larger and more decorative style of 
pictorial expression, but was in itself of very modest value; 
the latter was the work of disciples whose subject-matter 
was commonplace, although concealed by eccentricities and 
mannerisms in execution. Now, it is possible to agree with 
Mr. Holmes about most of the later artists and not about 
the earlier group of three. One suspects that he refused 
to allow Van Gogh, Gauguin and Cézanne more than a 
modest value because they are so unpolished and direct : 
that he wanted to modify their, so to speak, lack of manners, 
so as to make them fit for a drawing-room, that “ sunny 
modern drawing-room ” with its ‘‘ bright flowers, gay china 
and dainty fabrics” where he thought the work of Claude 
Monet took its place as one of many things “ flushed with 
happy colour.”” One does not in the least desire to deride 
such a charming room, but one feels at the same time 
inclined to reply (assuming the above suspicion to be correct) 
that the conception of these artists was too great for such 
a room, too earnest and fraught with a tragic significance 
which was not relieved but actually expressed by the 
passionate music of their decorative designs. But with regard 
to the later artists, Mr. Holmes’s judgment was surely 
substantially correct, except that about M. Matisse it was 
too harsh. M. Matisse, he wrote, had been the enigma of the 


exhibition. He enjoyed a great reputation on the Con- 
tinent, mainly based on certain large decorations of which 
there were no examples at the exhibition. Certain studies 
indicated that he could draw tolerably, but nowhere in the 
exhibition did he show any evidence of real artistic creation. 

The present exhibition does not include any of the large 
decorations, but it does help us to understand and appreciate 
better the essential value of M. Matisse. This does not 
consist in anything great or comprehensive, and if we go 
expecting some masterful ‘ revolutionary’ art which we 
must either hate bitterly or love fervently, we shall probably 
be so disappointed that we shall condemn what is there as 
utterly trivial and emasculated. The sensibility of M. 
Matisse is slight and inclined to be anemic. But art is 
equally concerned with small as with great things, with 
moments of gentle but real pleasure as with more forceful 
moods. And it is with the more delicate and fragile senti- 
ments that M. Matisse is concerned—the sentiment of the 
faintly scented boudoir, of, so to speak, the wisps of country 
scenery which float into one’s consciousness as one takes 
an afternoon walk feeling well fed and neatly dressed. 
This is why he appears to be preoccupied with little arrange- 
ments of high-toned colour, with wistful studies of young 
ladies which do not probe very far, but are pointed in what 
they do say. He does not, however, always arrive, and his 
work seems to become more vapid the larger the space it 
covers. The big study of a torso, for instance, is spoilt by 
incipient virtuosity, and the decorative portrait of the three 
sisters conceals with its careless skill in simple statement an 
underlying hollowness. Some of his more ambitious 
compositions, not exhibited here, evince a trace of decadence ; 
they are expressions of a fancy charged with a sensual 
content which it does not adequately objectify. But here 
there is none of this kind of decadence; merely that of over 
refinement and simplification, as in “La Liseur Distraite,”’ 
or of sheer uncertainty as to feeling, so attenuated was the 
initial impulse, as in ‘‘ Nature Morte.” 

It has been urged in certain quarters against M. Matisse 
that like most of the ‘ advanced” painters he specialises 
in the ugly. It is thought regrettable that our artists should 
not endeavour to bring into modern life with its prevalent 
sordidness a breath of beauty. Everyone must cordially 
agree, but the breath of beauty blows where it lists, and 
now it searches out the anatomy room, now the Madonna. 
But it simply is not true either that M. Matisse’s subjects, 
taken in abstraction from his vision, are ugly or that his 
vision is itself ugly. M. Matisse’s favourite type of woman 
has certain affinities with the primitive Cretan, and while 
she is not beautiful, she has a freshness which is incompatible 
with ugliness. As for his artistic vision, this is far too 
refined and simplificatory to indulge in coarseness or crudity. 
Some of his earlier pictures may jump out at us, but it is 
the gesture of an actor taut with self-consciousness and not 
of a hooligan. 

No; his work might more correctly be described as 
pretty, but it has the quality of genuine prettiness, and not 
the affected sweetness and gaiety of English provincial art. 
And for his kind of sentiment the best medium of expression 
is the small landscape and portrait and figure study. Many 
of these smaller pictures, for instance, ‘Paysage, Nice,” 
** Maisonette dans les Oliviers,” ‘“ Nice Couchée,” or the 
portrait at Mr. Paterson’s Gallery, possess a haunting charm 
and a fragrance which do not seem to pale on further 
acquaintance. Mr. Roger Fry recently wrote of Whistler's 
‘* River Nocturne ”’ in the National Gallery: ‘‘ It is by a master 
of technique who took the trouble to elaborate a perfect 
expression of his narrow and decadent sensibility, but one 
who seems never to have had a glimpse of the greater 
possibilities and the more arduous problems of art.” It is 
doubtful whether the expression of a decadent sensibility 
can be perfect, or whether at their best either Whistler or 
Matisse are decadent, but, anyhow, the cap fits Matisse as 
well as, if not better than, Whistler. 

Howarp Hannay. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N Tuesday I went—no, we shall come to literature 
presently—to the University match at Queen’s 


Club. It was, as the papers have all said, a 
magnificent game. There were few outstanding players, 
and the outsides were unoriginal: their movements were 
of the mechanical and expected kind, there was no Poulton 
among them. But there was little muffing, the pace was 
hard from start to finish, and both packs shoved, swarmed 
and pelted for all they were worth. Smallwood’s dropped 
goal that decided the match was a beauty, done in a flash ; 
there was an even more thrilling moment when Jenkins 
of Oxford in the first half had a go and, amid silence, the 
ball sailed on, hit the cross-bar with a bang, and rebounded 
into the field: which was very hard luck. Saxon, the 
fastest of the Cambridge three-quarters, was starved ; had 
he had more chances the score would have been larger. 


a a a 


But come, come; this is not my job. I can leave it to 
the experts who say that the Oxonians gallantly stemmed a 
series of desperate rushes by the forwards from the Cam, 
and that the leather was neatly transferred to the Dark 
Blue wing who but for something or other would have 
notched a try. But it is difficult once one has got on to 
such a subject to avoid darting off into emphatic assertions : 
every one of the thousands of spectators (except perhaps 
the lady behind me who asked why the goalkeepers didn’t 
stay in their goals) probably left with the conviction that 
he and he alone could give an exactly just account of the 
game (or such part of it as the mist allowed him to see) and 
could prove conclusively either (a) that the better side 
won or (b) that the better side lost. The point is “this. 
Before the game started I stood for one hour on a wet plank 
elevated some stages from the ground. The wait was 
something tedious. I had brought no newspaper with me 
to read, and had I done so I should probably have emulated 
several neighbours and stood on it to keep my feet warm. 
Craning one’s neck round to see the people swarming in 
was a diversion that palled. The remark to one’s com- 
panion that these games were nearly always begun in semi- 
fog and finished in darkness, could only be made, with 
impunity, three or four times. Counting the clergymen 
had to be given up as they would move about and vitiate 
the statistics. But at last into an empty mind strayed a 
thought that long ago had been there before. I wondered 
why it was that nobody had ever made literature out of 
one of these matches, or indeed (so far as I am aware) out 
of any football match, even of the inferior and more popular 
species. 

* * 


There is plenty of cricket literature, including some good 
poetry. Hunting has a library of fiction to itself; and 
hundreds of songs. This very year Mr. Masefield has pro- 
duced in Reynard the Fox one of the best of modern narrative 
poems. It gives the whole hunting scene: the field, the 
pack, the landscape, the fox, the long chase, the ride home 
under the moon. A good football match on a good day, 
with a big crowd and great excitement about the result, 
would make an equally fine and moving subject for a poem, 
or for fine descriptive prose. I thought of it intermittently 
on Tuesday : the whole thing was a pageant and a battle of 
extraordinary beauty. There might be difficulty about a 
It was observed that Mr. Masefield’s poem did not 


hero. 


really get moving until he reached his individual hero, the 
fox. A centre of interest is wanted ; however stirring the 
general scene it is difficult to make it more than a back- 
ground. The poet of a football match would, I imagine, 
have to select a three-quarter and very probably a wing 
three-quarter as the person whose fortunes he should, in 
the first place, follow. The limelight could not very well be 
kept on a forward who spends most of his time head down- 
wards in the scrum or flat on the ground with a half a dozen 
others on top of him. The full-back—though I did once 
see one score—is out of court as too purely defensive ; 
and the halves, though usually the busiest and, on the whole, 
the most important members of a side, do not get as a rule 
such chances of doing the really spectacular things that are 
done by the three-quarters of genius such as Poulton, 
Raphael, and L. M. Macleod. At best the hero would be a 
difficulty. Your fox is the natural centre of interest through- 
out a hunt. Your batsman can keep his end up throughout 
an innings, make two-thirds of the score himself, and, at a 
stretch, proceed then to clean bow! (I am talking about 
heroes of literature) the whole of the opposite side. But 
no man could hope to attain verisimilitude if he gave a 
footballing hero possession of the ball for the greater part 
of a match; at best the most prodigious of three-quarters 
must spend most of his time on the watch, and especially so 
in a very even game, the only sort of game which would be 
worth heroic treatment. 


There is the great technical difficulty. But there is 
much obvious material ready to hand: the ever thickening 
crowd and its noises, the growing excitement as the start 
approaches, streaming and clustering forwards, tussles near 
the line with a multitude yelling itself hoarse, all the sprint- 
ing, kicking, tackling: scores and the hush that awaits 
the kicks at goal: all the sway and rush of thirty men in 
a green area with massed faces girdling it; the grey blank 
sky, the mute houses all round. The mist deepens away, 
and in the far corner nothing can be seen when the play 
goes there but flitting phantoms whose every movement 
produces a roar from the strange unseen unknown crowd in 
that distance, now glorying that they have robbed all the 
other crowds around the enclosure of the near view. Steam 
rises from the sweating scrums; smoke from the crowds ; 
as evening draws in the grey on the opposite side is pierced 
by countless little flames of matches; there are always 
two or three alight. Excitement grows and grows till the 
roar is continuous. One side struggles and struggles to 
get over ; and then, suddenly, the great emotional structure 
is suddenly broken. The whistle has gone. All the crowds 
disintegrate. They pour away, and in an hour nothing 
inhabits the ground but ghosts. 


oe ad 


Inadvertently, last week, I attributed the publication 
of Mr. Wells’s Outline of History to Messrs. Hutchinson, 
instead of to Messrs. Newnes. The mistake appeared in 
only a few copies, but I apologise. Mr. Wells’s second 
instalment has now appeared. Its cover is a little terrifying. 
It represents, or appears to represent, Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
red all over emerging from a cave armed with an enormous 
club and wearing an expression (and nothing but an expres- 
sion) which suggests that a mad mammoth is charging 
towards him. Behind, under cover, stands Maxim Gorki. 
The instalment deals with early man and is remarkably 


good. . 7 
SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY VERSE 


Seventeenth Century English Verse. Chosen and Edited by 
H. J. Masstncuam. “ Golden Treasury Series.’ Mac- 
millan. 3s. 6d. net. 


We are in the middle of an age which is proclaimed almost 
universally by critics to be that of the anthologists. We 
might therefore look with an especially kindly and interested 
eye on other ages to which the same criticism is applied ; 
and of these, after the Elizabethan, the period immediately 
following is to be remarked. It includes not only Milton, 
whose best poem after all cannot be included in a selection, 
but also Herrick, whose best poems will save the worst 
made selection from mediocrity. Herrick, if not Milton, 
is the type of a great swarm of writers who are better repre- 
sented by one piece, or a piece here and there, than by their 
complete works; and the task of the anthologist in this 
period, if difficult, nevertheless is exceedingly promising. 
It is hard for him to choose among the treasures spread 
before him, hard to be original, only too easy to produce 
a group of poems capable of giving pleasure to the reader ; 
but the perfect anthology of lyrics written between the 
death of Shakespeare and the Restoration would be an 
incomparable book. Mr. H. J. Massingham has attempted 
it; and we do him less than justice if we say that he has 
done better than we expected. 

He begins bravely by omitting completely both Milton 
and Herrick ; and he continues in the same right vein by 
passing over such pieces as “ Go, lovely rose” and “ They 
are all gone into the world of light.’’ The readers who want 
these poems extracted for them are best directed to the 
general collections covering the whole of English poetry 
in which they are most properly included. Mr. Massing- 
ham’s business here is to map out rather the lesser roads, 
the tracks and the foot-paths, than the main roads which 
we all know or ought to know. The announcement of his 
decision in the preface is a distinct encouragement to go 
further ; and it must be a surly reader who, as Mr. Massing- 
ham fears, will think that he ought to have omitted more 
than he has, or less. We can all of us compile anthologies 
better than anyone else. The faults are so easy to detect 
and so easy to rectify ; and we never hear the comments 
of the rest of the world on our ideal compilations. We ought 
never to demand that an anthology should even approach 
closely to our own conception of what it ought to be: we 
ought rather to ask how it compares with other books of 
the same kind. 

Mr. Massingham’s volume emerges with triumph from 
such a test. There are no doubt complaints which might 
be made. If Mr. Massingham’s taste has an idiosyncrasy 
it is in favour of the strained and ingenious rather than the 
beautiful. On one piece, by Nathaniel Hookes, To Amanda 
Walking in the Garden, he confesses frankly and disarmingly 
that he “ put it in for fun,” and his action can be justified 
by a short quotation : 

Look how on tiptoe that fair lily stands 
To look on thee ; and court thy whiter hands 
To gather it, I saw in yonder crowd 
That tulip bed of whom Dame Flora’s proud 
A stout dwarf flower did enlarge its stalk, 
And shoot an inch to see Amanda walk. 
. + . The walls are hanged with blossomed tapestry, 
To hide their nakedness when looked upon ! 
The maiden fig-tree puts Eve's apron on. 
This is charming; but the quaintness of Crashaw’s The 
Weeper is better known and less amusing. Mr. Massingham 
defends this description of the Magdalene’s tears : 
Every morn from hence 
A brisk cherub something sips 
Whose soft influence 
Adds sweetness to his sweetest lips ; 
Then to his music; and his song 
Tastes of this breakfast all day long. 


But we could have spared it without repining and accepted 
instead one of Crashaw’s loveliest poems, which is not to 


be found here, the late discovered fragment, beginning, 
“ Though now ‘tis neither May nor June.” We are inclined 
to think that the same principle has worked a little too much 
elsewhere. But of course this curious pursuit of thought 
into the remotest crannies of consciousness was one of the 
characteristics of the time, and perhaps Mr. Massingham 
does right to represent it, even at the expense of pieces 
more consonant with the taste of to-day. It was a time 
when the first freshness of the Elizabethan era had a little 
lost its freshness, and become sophisticated without losing 
its exuberance. Under Elizabeth it was hardly possible for 
any man to touch the English language without drawing 
ravishing music out of it. “Camella fair” is really one 
of the crudest and most amateurish productions of those 
astonishing years. Under James, lyrical poetry substituted 
luxuriance and deliberation of manner for its previous 
sharpness; and, in the period which this volume covers, 
the example of Donne had scared away a good deal of its 
simplicity. But still good writing was the prerogative 
of the many rather than of the few ; and though Mr. Massing- 
ham presents no fewer than one hundred and six poets as 
flourishing in the short space of forty-four years, there is 
not one of them one could wish away. They range from 
Fulke Greville, whose great verse, so often quoted, 
Oh wearisome condition of Humanity ! 
Born under one law, to another bound : 
Vainly begot, and yet forbidden vanity, 
Created sick, commanded to be sound, 
appears in its context, which seems not unworthy of it, to 
Bishop Corbet and the pathetic Ann Collins, of whom 
“nothing is known”? but who could write these charming 
lines : 
Yea, though all earthly glories should unite 
Their pomp and splendour to give such delight, 
Yet could they no more sound contentment bring 
Than starlight can make grass or flowers spring. 
Mr. Massingham claims that roughly one in four of his 
four hundred pieces has never been anthologised before ; 
and presumably the most interesting of his discoveries are 
to be found in the fifty pages of anonymous poems which 
conclude the book. Not all of these are unknown. We 
find among them not only “ Phillada Flouts Me,” but also 
“O, waly, waly, up the bank ” and “ Helen of Kirconnell,” 
though a space of forty-four years may seem a little narrow 
for the fixing of these two ballads. Besides these, however, 
there are a great number of new poems. One of the most 
remarkable of them is such as to cause certain doubts. 
Mr. Massingham’s authority for it may be given in his own 
words as follows: ‘ This exquisite and curiously modern 
poem is quoted by Mr. Abbey as an anonymous poem of 
the seventeenth century (middle) from Emily Taylor's 
Flowers and Fruits from Old English Gardens.” It is 
indeed so curiously modern that one would like a more 
definite and exact reason for assigning it to this date, which 
we are only kept from disputing by the difficulty of finding 
any time between that and our own in which it would not 
have been something of a sport. Nevertheless, it is so 
beautiful that it is worth quoting in full, whatever may have 
been its origin : 
He did but float a little way 
Adown the stream of time ; 
With dreamy eyes watching the ripples play, 
Or listening to their chime. 
His slender sail 
Scarce felt the gale ; 
He did but float a little way, 
And, putting to the shore, 
While yet "twas early day, 
Went calmly on his way, 
To dwell with us no more. 
No jarring did he feel, 
No grating on his vessel’s keel ; 
A strip of yellow sand 
Mingled the waters with the land, 
Where he was seen no more, 
O stern word, Never more. 
Full short his journey was; no dust 
Of earth unto his sandals clave ; 
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The weary weight that old men must, 
He bore not to the grave. 
He seemed a cherub who had lost his way 
And wandered hither; so his stay 
With us was short; and ’twas most meet 
That he should be no delver in earth’s clod, 
Nor need to pause and cleanse his feet 
To stand before his God. 

The notes at the end of the volume are much more indi- 
vidual, racy and readable than could have been expected. 
Mr. Massingham is sometimes irrelevantly vigorous, as 
when he remarks that Waller’s “ literary product is no less 
contemptible than his public career”; and the reader 
who turns to the notes to learn something of Montrose (who 
is stupidly entered under “‘ Graham ”’) will be surprised to 
learn no more than that he was “a St. Andrews student 
who joined the Covenanters and two years later deserted 
to the Royalists, winning some showy victories for them in 
his native land. He was defeated by Leslie at Philiphaugh 
and fled abroad. On his return, the Puritans caught, 
hanged and quartered him at Edinburgh.” It is, from an 
a priori point of view, a doubtful question whether a man 
thus capable of being biased by the political disputes of 
three centuries ago, is rendered thereby less or more capable 
of making an anthology from the verse of a highly political 
period ; but, whatever be the abstract decision on this 
point, there can be no doubt that Mr. Massingham has 
been successful, 


THE IRISH CONVENTION 


John Redmond’s Last Years. By StrepHEN Gwynn. Arnold. 
16s, net. 


Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s book on Mr. John Redmond, 
beside being a gracious tribute to the memory of his late 
leader, is a most useful attempt at a disentanglement of 
the issues that have dominated modern Irish polities. 
Among commentators on Irish affairs, and actors in them 

Mr. Gwynn has been both a commentator and an actor 
—there are very few who have either so varied an experience 
or so receptive a mind. He is himself very clearly a son of 
Anglo-Ireland, who has retained, throughout his career 
as a Nationalist politician, strong attachments with the 
landowning, Protestant class, which still exercises its political 
power in favour of the maintenance of the Union. Then, 
again, Mr. Gwynn was, we believe, an early worker in the 
Gaelic League, the action of which in Irish politics largely 
led in the end to the destruction of the parliamentary 
party which Mr. Gwynn adorned. In spite, however, of 
the number of influences to which Mr. Gwynn has subjected 
himself, or has been subjected, his mind is pretty plainly 
“made up” at least on the political issue; and on almost 
every page of his book on the “ last years’’ of John Red- 
mond, he affirms a conviction that Redmond was right. 
both against his Unionist and his Gaelic opponents. ‘ We 
wish no word of his last years unspoken,” he writes in a 
concluding passage, ‘“‘no act undone by that great and 
generous-hearted Irishman in the supreme period of his 
life. In his defeat and ours we accept no defeat; we 
shall endeavour to keep our will set, as his was, for a final 
triumph which can mean humiliation for no Irish heart.” 

Redmond, it is clear from these pages, had neither the 
wide range of interests nor the intellectual curiosity which 
distinguishes his lieutenant, who is now his biographer. 
He spent the greater part of his life in the House of Commons, 
and sought for few friends outside of colleagues, almost 
all of whom were Nationalist politicians of the old school. 
Mr, Gwynn speaks of ‘‘a solid positive intelligence,” which 
could in any case have been moved to nothing but “ angry 
contempt” by the Rising of 1916 and its motive—a belief 


“in the efficacious power simply of blood shed in the name 
of Ireland.” “ He lacked appreciation and respect for the 
idealists whose ideals were not his own. He underrated 
their sincerity and the danger of their sincerity.” Serious 
errors, no doubt; but even if Redmond had fully realised 
the way in which Sinn Fein menaced his authority, the 
realisation could not have changed his cause in the slightest. 
It has been suggested that, had Redmond been a little 
less hasty in pledging Ireland’s support to the war, results 
might have been better, both from the point of view of the 
“ Party ” and that of the Empire; but Mr. Gwynn argues 
acutely against this view, of which, it seems, so good a 
‘“pro-Ally”’ as Mr. T. P. O'Connor was an advocate, The 
most vivid, if not the most convincing, part of Mr. Gwynn’s 
book is, however, that which deals with the Convention 
and Redmond’s action therein. Censorship in this matter 
has only recently been lifted; but we have the testimony 
of a well-informed contributor to the Times, as well as Mr. 
Gwynn’s testimony, concerning the esteem which Redmond 
won from all parties in that assembly. Mr. Gwynn succeeds, 
moreover, with real art in persuading the reader that the 
Convention was an assembly in which any statesman might 
have been proud to be the bright particular star. The 
wild tribes of Sinn Fein are rising without the walls, and 
within the whole of the positive intelligence of Ireland has 
concentrated itself in an endeavour to save Ireland and the 
Empire. Such is Mr. Gwynn’s mental picture of the situation 
in Ireland during the winter of 1917-18. Yet when we 
recall the sequel, it is difficult not to suspect that Mr. 
Gwynn has exaggerated the general as distinct from the 
Irish significance of those events at Regent’s House, which 
he relates so clearly and with much dramatic force. When 
it became evident that the Ulster delegates would sign no 
Home Rule report, how painful must have been the position 
of Redmond, Captain Gwynn and many others—a majority 
in the assembly—men who had argued that Irish pacification 
was as much an Imperial as an Irish necessity. The 
question arose, would the Government consider that sub- 
stantial agreement had been achieved if the Nationalists 
signed a common report with the non-Ulster Unionists ? 
Redmond advised the acceptance of the Middleton com- 
promise; but Mr. Russell, Mr. W. M. Murphy and the 
Independent Nationalists would not take the risk of sub- 
scribing to terms which were so far from representing the 
minimum claim of democratic Ireland. Mr. Gwynn observes 
that had Mr. Redmond’s opinion been accepted by the 
whole Nationalist representation in January, 1918, legislation 
‘might have” followed, and the rousing of fresh racial 
hatreds, which the abortive conscription proposals effected, 
“might have’ been avoided. It is hard, he adds, to 
blame the Government for what it did later—i.e., in April, 
when the Premier, having received three separate notes 
from the Convention, put them into the waste-paper basket 
and threatened to impose conscription upon Ireland. For 
in April, which was perhaps ‘the most critical moment 
in all history,” the Government had to make extreme 
demands upon the British people, and found it difficult 
to do so without including the Irish. Precisely—but if 
the success of the Convention had been a matter of supreme 
essential importance to the Empire (as it was to Ireland), 
does anyone think that the Government would have allowed 
its feelings of panic to override sound considerations of 
statesmanship? The mistake of the Government was a 
bad one, but not fatal; for, as we know, the Empire passed 
through the war successfully, the Irish anarchy notwith- 
standing. The fact is that, although the pacification of 
Ireland would mean a great accession of strength to the 
Empire, yet it is not an absolutely vital interest, as history 
shows. On the other hand, Irish settlement is vital to 
Ireland. A recognition of this distinction by Redmond 
and his supporters at the Convention need not indeed have 
changed their course of action ; but it would have protected 
them against excessive optimism and subsequent dis- 
illusion. — 
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GREEK VASE-PAINTING 
A Handbook of Greek Vase-Painting. By Mary A. B. 


Herrorp, M.A. Manchester University Press. Long- 
mans. 9s. 6d. net. 

Among all the races of history, the Greek is remarkable 
for its pre-eminence, not in one art but in all the arts existing 
at that time.* But among the Greeks, the Athenians were 
remarkable for their pre-eminence, not in one art, but in all 
arts in which even the Greeks excelled. And the Athenian 
pre-eminence was not of one art in one age and another in 
another, but of all together. The sixth and fifth centuries 
B.c. saw the acme of Architecture as well as of Poetry, of 
Sculpture as well as of Vase-painting. Our engines of war 
could have smashed up their united armaments of these 
two centuries in a week or so; but.we can no more make 
vases like theirs than we can make dramas, and in the 
sphere of vase-painting itself we can no more rival their 
skill in design than we can reproduce their perfection of 
varnish. So much for Progress; not to imply a disbelief 
in it, indeed, but to show how slow it is, and how it suffers 
from set-backs. In the meantime, one remark of Miss 
Herford’s is surely very significant in this connection; in 
ancient Athens ‘the common interest of each group of 
craftsmen *’—such as the potters, who all lived in the same 
quarter—‘‘ was not commercial or political, but mainly 
religious and social, and centred around the craft.” 

These vases were used, not as a rule for ordinary household 
purposes—there was always plenty of unornamented ware 
for that—but either for special occasions, or for presenta- 
tions and prizes (such as the “‘ cup” in races), or for the 
decoration of rooms; and also to a great extent for inter- 
ment beside the bodies of the dead. It is this last ‘“ use ”’ 
which has in the course of ages proved the most useful, 
to archeology at any rate; for the great majority of the 
surviving specimens belonging to the best period have been 
yielded by Etruscan tombs. How they came to be so 
copiously imported just thither has been and still is a 
puzzle; Miss Herford suggests the analogy of the present 
vogue in Western Europe of Chinese and Japanese prints 
as a “psychological” explanation. At all events, the 
remains are considerable, and the study of them has made 
immense advances during the last twenty years. Two 
admirable works, for specialists, dealing with the red- 
figured or best period, have quite recently appeared; so 
that there was every need for just such a general intro- 
duction as Miss Herford has here set herself to write. Of 
the two parts into which it is divided, the first is general, 
and deals with manufacture, trade, the shapes and uses of 
the various types of vase, while the second is historical and 
traces the development of the decorative side of the industry 
from the earliest to the latest products. 

The history of the art falls naturally into four periods. 
The earliest ranges from the Cretan styles (the best of which 
gives some wonderful studies of marine still life), through 
the relapse into a geometric style not unsuggestive of modern 
cubism, to the advent of Oriental forms—palmette, lotus, 
animals, monsters, and human bodies of the flat Egyptian 
and Assyrian type. The most characteristically ‘‘ Greek ” 
are the two following. Throughout the sixth century the 
fashion was for black figures on the red ground of the clay ; 
and now Greek humanism asserts itself, the figures are 
anthropomorphic gods or heroes mostly, the subject implies 
a story, a ‘‘leaf-fringed legend.” Shortly before the fifth 
century the custom set in of leaving the figures in the ground 
— of the vase, and blackening the rest; this type 
continued to the end of the century, and in it (while scenes 
from daily life are added) the Athenian artists acquired their 
mastery of the human form, and achieved their most beauti- 
ful effects. Finally, as with all arts, came elaboration and 
degeneration. 





* Music in the modern sense being regarded as an altogether separate 
phenomenon, 


Miss Herford’s book is intended for non-specialists, and 
as an introduction for students. Her first part serves the 
purpose admirably, but the rest, though for serious students 
indispensable, is apt to be rather too allusive, and occasion- 
ally too awkward in expression for the uninformed reader ; 
to take a small point, she often says “ the century ” without 
specifying which, and once, by a mere slip (p. 81) specifies 
it wrongly. This is a pity, for a little more elbow-room all 
along, a little more information, would have made all the 
difference; perhaps, too, rather more correspondence at 
certain points between text and illustrations (which are 
quite excellent throughout) might have made some steps 
in the evolution clearer. The writing, but for lapses, is 
distinctly good ; and there are passages of sufficient general 
interest to make one wonder why the chapter on the black- 
figured period is after all somewhat tough. The beginner 
will surely want to know (roughly) the numbers or pro- 
portion of the extant remains in different classes; some- 
thing might have been said about the rise and progress of 
the study, with dates of finds; and in a handbook one may 
surely expect to find some reference to the passage in which 
Aristophanes refers to ‘‘ the artist who paints oil-jars for 
the dead.”” However, what Miss Herford does give is. well 
worth its space; she is most learned in her subject, most 
informing on technique, and her art-criticisms are terse 
and explicit. 


TOM, DICK AND HARRY 


Psychology and the Day’s Work. By Epcar James Swirt. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

It is difficult to say exactly why Professor Swift has not 
written a better book than this. He has a fascinating 
subject, the psychology of the behaviour of Tom, Dick, 
and Harry in the ordinary day’s work; he is adequately 
equipped with knowledge ; he is a careful and conscientious 


observer and thinker. Yet the book is singularly disappoint- 


ing. One compares it instinctively with Freud’s Psycho- 
pathology of Every Day Life and with Mr. Trotter's Instincts 
of the Herd. Freud and Mr. Trotter are full of dubious 
arguments and inferences such as you will not find in 
Professor Swift, yet their books are incomparably more 
suggestive and stimulating than his. One reason, we 
believe, is that, before they began to write, these two 
writers had a perfectly clear vision of what they were 
going to write about. They may be right and they may be 
wrong in their curious lucubrations, but, being clear-eyed 
and clear-minded themselves, they are at least able to 
illumine for other people a small circle in the obscure and 
sinister psychology of Tom, Dick, and Harry. Professor 
Swift does not seem ever to have had this clear and precise 
vision of his subject. He defines his subject in a sub-title 
as “A Study in the Application of Psychology to Daily 
Life.” The definition is itself vague and almost all-in- 
clusive, for the words might with no great stretch of language 
be applied to a regulation text-book on psychology, ¢8., 
Stout’s Manual. What Professor Swift has really done 1s 
to write a book of essays on various distinct psychological 
problems or phenomena, ¢.g., “trial and error” in the 
everyday life of human thought and action, the psychology 
of learning, fatigue, memory, evidence. These essays 
are of varying merit. Some of them fail for the same 
reason as the book fails as a whole; their subjects have 
not been clearly visualized by the writer, and he is, there- 
fore, unable to concentrate and focus his knowledge and 
thought into one bright spot, and so illumine the darkness 
of his reader’s ignorance. These essays are full of interesting 
facts and isolated valuable observations and inferences, 
but somehow or other when Professor Swift has finished 
with them they still remain the raw material for a “ study 
in the application of psychology to daily life.” Occasionally, 
however, this criticism does not apply. In Chapter VIIL, 
for instance, Professor Swift has taken a simple subject for 
investigation, the Psychology of Testimony and Rumour, 
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An Important Pamphlet by Norman Angell : 


“The Peace Treaty and the 


Economic Chaos of Europe.” 


Just ready. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





This pamphlet deals with the dislocation of the exchanges, 
the menace of famine over large areas on the Continent, the 
prospects of a German indemnity, the conditions on which 
it might be obtained, and other cognate subjects, very 
timely at this moment, particularly in view of American 
action with reference to ratification. 


THE SWARTHMORE PRESS, LTD., 


| 
72 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 























BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


THE PETERSFIELD BOOKSHOP, 
NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD. 

On the shelves are always 20,000 carefully collected volumes (Belles- 
Lettres, Poetry, Fiction, Art, Politics, Philosophy, Curious, Rare, etc.), 
each of which is believed to be useful, interesting or beautiful. Inspec- 
tion is invited. Any book in print will be sent on receipt of its pub- 
lished price and cost of postage. Any book out of print will be obtained 


if possible. 
mentioned in conversation, can 


NEW BOO be had at once from 
H. B. SAXTON, KING ST., NOTTINGHAM. Send enquiries. 





Any you see advertised, or hear 


RESTORATION TRACTS AND BROADSIDES. 

OW READY, a catalogue of a large collection of tracts and 

broadsides relating to the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Shaftesbury, Sir Roger 

Lestrange, Sir Edmund-Bury Godfrey, Titus Oates, Edward FitzHarris, etc., 

illustrative of the Religious and Political Intcigues of the last quarter of the seven- 

teenth century. Post free on application.—P, J, and A. E. Dopeit, 77 Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C.2, 


OOKS, PR and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen. London. 
Established in 1816. 








OOKS.—Dickens’ Works, ‘“‘ Memorial ’’ Edit., 19 vols., fine set, 
half morocco, Daily News Edition, £6 6s.; Prof. Axe, The Horse=its Treatment in 

y Health and Disease, 9 vols., £4 10s. ; Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels, 11 vols., cloth, 

xilt, £2 2s.; Harmsworth’s Atlas, 42s.; Dibdin’s Bibliomania or Madness, 1876, 
25s.; Cripp’s Old English Plate, 1891, £2 2s.; Donnelly’s Atlantis, the Antediluvian 
World, lls, ; Meteyard’s Choice Examples of Wegdwood Art, folio, 1879, £3 3s.; Nine- 
teen Early Drawings “2 Stow Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s.; Patrick MacGill’s 
ae of oer, 2 8 x, 2is.; F. a. ae phy of a Sun, 1903; An 
r ol usk, , large paper copies, £2 2s. each ; "s Asian Carpet Designs, 
£6 10s.; Webb, History of Trade Unionism, 1896, 28s. ; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, illus.” 
2 vols,, Dent, 1897, £2 10s.; Wright’s Dialect Dictionary, 6 vols., £6 6s.; Swinburne’s 
Posthumous Poems, hand-made Raper Edition, only 300 copies done, 30s.; Max Beer- 
bohm’s Cartoons, “ The Second hood of John Bull,” folio, 21s.; Owen and Blake- 
way's History of Shrewsbury, 2 vols., quarto, calf, £5 10s., 1825; Vanity Fair, numerous 
coloured cartoons, 50 vols., £10 10s.; Strickland’s Queens of England, 1845, 12 vols., 
full calf, £4 4s.; Frank Harris’ Life Oscar Wilde, 2 vols,, £2 2s.; Burton's English 


£3 3s.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
try me. I an most expert bookfinder extant. braries purchased.—BAKER’S 


n the 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, B 





BOOKS.— Dictionary of National Biography and Supplement, 
22 vols., complete, £16 10s. Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10. Dickens’ 
we Works, 22 vols.,£5 10s. Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., £3 3s. Burton's Arabian Nights, 
Vols., £28, Geo. Borrow’s Works, 6 vols.,30s. Thackeray's Works, 20 vols., £5 17a. 6d. 
. ecott' 8 Picture Books, 16 vols., 24s. Cescinsky’s Furniture, 3 vols., £6 6s. Dumas’ 
Beda; 25 vols., £4 15s, Beardsley’s Drawings to Salome, 21s. Kirkman’s British 
a 4 vols., £5 58, Send for Catalogue. All books supplied. Please state wants. 
ries purchased ; 3,000 books wanted. List free. HOLLAND Bros,, 21 John 


Bi j > 
ann Stehave _ Birmingham. Wanted Ency. Brit., India paper. Ackerman Oxford 








Books and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 


au bo —R. 
“in te, ught.—R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, 
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Why Drink German Hocks or Moselles ? 


When FRANCE our ally offers us 
the Produce of her beautiful Vineyards 


OOOO OOOO ooo 


“Shue wee* 





DO YOU KNOW? 

THAT MOSELORO ESTATE WINE is superior in quality 
to German Hocks and Moselles shipped to 
England before the War. 

THAT MOSELORO ESTATE WINE is specially selected 

“from the choicest vineyards in FRANCE. 

THAT MOSELORO ESTATE WINE is a White Wine of 
delightful bouquet and elegant flavour. 

THAT MOSELORO ESTATE WINE is clean-tasting and 
wholesome, free from acidity, and recommended 
by the medical profession for those subject to 
Gout and Rheumatism. 


| Moseloro Wines are shipped in four qualities : 
MOSELORO Qualité Superieure. Light and full 





flavour. 
MOSELORO Estate Wine. Delightful bouquet 
and elegant flavour. 
MOSELORO Royal Cabinet. Lighter in character, 
Very delicate. 
| MOSELORO Doctor. The finest specimen of White 
Wine shipped to this country. 





Moseloro can be obtained from all leading Wine Merchants 
Wholesale Agents: Moselor>, 15-17¢ Charlotte St., London, W. 1 
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has seen exactly what he wishes to investigate, and has 
applied his knowledge of the subject so as to produce a 
study of great interest and real value. Most people pro- 
bably realize in a vague way the unreliability of evidence 
in general. The value of judicial evidence of eye-witnesses, 
to take a particular instance, depends upon the amount 
and accuracy of observation of Tom, Dick, and Harry in 
the ordinary incidents—and the extraordinary incidents— 
of everyday life. Professor Swift’s essay is a study and 
investigation of how much and how accurately the ordinary 
man or woman observes in such circumstances, ‘The results 
of this investigation are startling. For instance, Professor 
Swift once arranged that his psychology class should be 
interrupted by four persons entering the room struggling. 
One of them flourished a large yellow banana as though it 
were a pistol: Professor Swift himself threw upon the 
floor a small child’s detonator which exploded, and one of 
the intruders then fell back crying “ I’m shot.” The four 
immediately hurried from the room, and the class, which 
had been quite unprepared for this curious interruption, 
was asked to write down at once what they had seen. A 
study of the evidence of the 29 members of the class shows 
that amazingly little was observed, and that the inaccuracy 
of observation is almost incredible. Of the four intruders 
three were actually members of the class, and all four were 
well known to every member of the class. Yet of the 29 
members of the class not one recognized all four intruders, 
though they were in no way disguised, and only seven 
recognized three. Four members of the class recognized 
none of them. Eight “saw” persons who not only took no 
part in the performance, but who were either not present 
or who sat at a distance from the place where the scene 
was staged. Two of the witnesses “saw ” a dog in the room, 
though there was no dog present. All that one witness of 
this remarkable scene had observed is contained in the 
following: “ All I saw was Miss T. with a tin bucket in 
her hand. Then I saw a man all painted, with hair standing 
on end, and with a red handkerchief round his neck. I 
don’t know who he was.” It is true that Miss T. was one 
of the intruders, and another of them had a red tie; but 
there was no tin bucket and no one with a painted face or 
hair standing on end. It might perhaps be thought that 
Professor Swift’s class was abnormal, but he quotes many 
other facts which show that, on the contrary, they were 
perfectly normal. Tom, Dick, and Harry observe very 
little, and that little inaccurately ; but we hang men on 
their evidence. Professor Swift’s study must leave in 
considerable disquiet anyone who knows something about 
the law of evidence and its application in Courts of 
Justice. 


THE CITY 


EELING in the City this week is well expressed by 
the sentence “ Paris depresses everything.” The 
French exchange is going worse and worse; on 

Tuesday it took more than Frs. 45 to purchase the £ sterling, 
and these rates are making French holders of all securities 
which can be sold in London dispose of their stocks, as they 
thereby benefit by what is a bad thing for their country 
generally. Brazil Government Loans, and many other 
stocks, which are held largely in France, have accordingly 
been pressed for sale in London, and although this gives 
markets a depressed appearance, it is not an unmixed evil, 
for it gives British investors the opportunity of picking up 
some sound stocks at attractive figures. As in the case of 
our own holdings of American securities (the American 
exchange, by the way, continues to touch record low levels 
unfavourable to ourselves, but should not go much worse), 
this selling will soon spend itself, and when that occurs, a 
sharp recovery is not unlikely ; on the other hand, there is 
growing uneasiness with regard to our own national finances, 
and people in the City are asking themselves on what terms 
the next Government Loan, which will require to bring in 
at least one thousand millions, will be issued. Even oil 


shares have been depressed this week, but holders of the 
good shares regard the situation with equanimity, and 

ple who buy Royal Dutch at anything in the neighbour- 
baod of £81 will probably see big profits in the course of the 


next few months. 
a ak x 


It will be a surprise to some people to learn that some 
of our colliery companies are paying better dividends than 
ever, but this is the case. The Horden Collieries, Ltd., of 
which Sir Hugh Bell is Chairman, and the head office of 
which is at Darlington, shows a trading profit for the year 
ended September 30th, 1919, after providing for income-tax 
and ‘ contingencies,” of £275,411, as against £268,265 for 
the previous year and £126,220 for the year ended September 
30th, 1914. How much has been tucked away under the 
item of “‘ Contingencies ” before showing the working profit 
an outsider cannot, of course, determine, but it is noteworthy 
that this year the dividend of 14 per cent. (the same rate 
as last year) is paid free of tax, whereas hitherto dividends 
have been subject to tax in the ordinary way. With income- 
tax at 6s. in the £ a 14 per cent. dividend free of tax becomes 
equal to 20 per cent. The Company's capital consists of 
£1,000,000 in £10 shares, which are quoted at about £18. 
The Company also issued in 1905 £300,000 5 per cent. 
Debenture Stock which, up to June, 1910, carried the right 
of being exchanged as to 50 per cent. for fully-paid shares 
at par. The annual dividend record from 1909 is as follows : 
5 per cent., 4 per cent., 8 per cent., 12 per cent., 8 per cent., 
7 per cent., 12} per cent., 12} per cent., 14 per cent., 14 
ner cent., free of income tax. During that period the 
owest price of the £10 shares has been £9 2s. 6d. (in 1911) 
and the highest £18 16s. 3d., in 1918. 

x % % 

Truth will out, even in Company prospectuses, and it is 
rather interesting to find in a recent offer of shares the 
following indictment of the present system of distribution 
of one important item of the food supply; the italics are 
mine, and the frankness of the statement is worth noting : 


Under the conditions at present obtaining, it is almost impossible 
-for the general public to procure supplies of fresh fish cheaply, 
for the reason that the fish is sold and rehandled several times by 
various middlemen, involving serious — in transit, and conse- 
quent loss and damage through round handling, all of which operate 
to increase the ultimate cost of the commodity to the consumer. 
The Company will establish a direct, rapid system of supply, 
eliminating entirely all intermediate profits, expense, — and 
waste, at same time retaining all the profits of the production, 
distribution and retailing of its own fish. 

%e aK 


th 


Even the very rich cannot escape from the increased cost 
of living, and ‘‘ Bolshevist” railway workers and labour 
agitators, who find their diamond bills growing heavier week 
by week, will be interested in the following explanation of 
the causes of the rise as given by the Chairman of the South 
African Diamond Corporation, Ltd., at the ordinary general 
meeting a few days ago: 

The rise in diamonds must be attributed to only two primary 
causes and to nothing else, and, when you deal in diamonds com- 
mercially and want to provide dividends for your shareholders, you 
must follow up these causes in a commercial spirit. The two causes 
I refer to are, firstly, the rise that has taken place during the last 
25 years in all commodities, whether of necessity or luxury ; and, 
secondly, the broadening of the world’s markets, new and old. 
These causes bring about a larger demand. To feed and not to 
over-feed this demand, whether it be for diamonds or for any other 
article of commerce, is the fundamental principle of every business 
man. The diamond market, when it first started, being young an 
inexperienced in its enterprise, had to learn this, and that the 
various heads of the producing companies have learned their lesson 
well and profited by it is borne out by the statements made by Mr. 
Malan, The Minister of Mines of the Union of South Africa, who, 
at the banquet given to him by the South African Institute of 
Engineers just lately at Pretoria, announced that the Union 
Government and representatives of South-West Africa had unani- 
mously decided to control the supply of diamonds, and had arrived 
at an agreement with all producers whereby the world’s markets 
would be supplied in the following percentages :—De Beers, 51 per 
cent. ; Premiers, 18 per cent.; Jagersfontein, 10 per cent. ; and 
South-West Protectorate, 21 per cent. Well, gentlemen, control is 
not restriction. The last few years have seen an enormous exten- 
sion of business, so far as diamonds are concerned, in the Far East. 
India, China, Japan, the Straits Settlements, Dutch Indies, etc., 
are to-day bigger buyers than the enemy countries, who are out 
of the running to-day, were before the war, and thus the equipoise. 
which was at one time threatened by the economical collapse of 
Germany, Russia and Austria, is now thoroughly re-established. 


A. Emu DAVIES. 
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S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND ST., W. 1. 





Old English ‘Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 83 
Pearls and Jewels 


G. Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo, Londen. 














Cadbury’s 


Cocoa & Chocolate 


MADE AT 


BOURNVILLE. 


See the name “‘Cadbury’”’ on every piece of Chocolate 











[BOOKS ARE THE BEST PRESENTS. 
| LAMLEY & CO., 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 
1, 3 and S EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W., 
} Invite inspection of their large and varied Stock 
j The resort of Students and Book-lovers for Forty-four Years 
Interesting out-of-the-way Books, both Old and New, 
On SATURDAY we remain open until 5. 30 p.m. 


' 





BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject, and for all 
Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; mew, at best prices; cata- 
logue 462 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
Editions. State wants. Books bought. W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


BRITAIN 
AND INDIA 
MAGAZINE 


(MONTHLY). 
7 SOUTHAMPTON ST., W.C. 1. 


THE PEASANT SHOP 
41 SEVORERIRE : Ss. THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
Southamptea Row.) 
pena at Deena rears ert See, Deer 
; _“ Thibal 14” jock endl Hand- “made Jewellery. 


FU RNITURE for Cash 


The best Steck of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence ef Quality and 
Design. 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd. W. 1 





Epitep sy 
MRS. JOSEPHINE RANSOM. 





For readers who are sympathetically inter- 
ested in the linking of Britain and India. 
Expert and interesting articles. 


Annual subscription (including post) 13/6 

















| A PEACE ‘RISK. 
Who is carrying your death Risk ? 
Is it your Family ora 
Life Assurance Office ? 
| WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 








LITERARY AGENCIES. 





RoOxALD MASSEY, Lirerary AGENT. No senting fee 
| thors stories required. 2 000-5 000 0 words. Novels and Serials from uss 
oa ere criticism is requ! a smal ee is charg uthors' 
pseu RonaLp Massey, 23 augnenies Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4 


A’ THORS. —Wanted, MSS. of every description for publication 
in volume form, Fiction, Poetry, Short Stories, Plays, Children’s 
Books,§ ete. Promising new writers specially sought. —Write 

* BOOKS,” Box 216, Sell’s Adv ertising Offices, Hieet Street, E.C. 4. 
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A Resident in Australia writes:—“I get 
great satisfaction every week from THE NEW 
STaTEsMAN. No other paper that I read 
helps so much to give me a real understanding 


of home affairs.”’ 


ROM all parts|of the world letters are 

constantly being received showing 

how greatly the British resident abroad 
appreciates THE NEW STATESMAN. 


You could select few more welcome gifts 
for a friend in distant parts than a yearly 
subscription to THe New STATESMAN. 


Send us your cheque for 30s. and the address 
to which the paper is to be sent. We will 
post the paper regularly for one year an 
write to the recipient informing him that 
it is being sent on your instructions. 





Publisher *“* New Statesman.” 


10 Greet Queen Street 


London, W.C. 2 


























ADVERTISEMENT RATES 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eleven Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 
EpucaTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 





All communications should be addressed Taz Manacenr, 
New Sraresman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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LECTURES, Ere. 


HOLBORN EMPIRE (adjoining Holborn Tube 2 Station). 


Owng to the enormous demand for further performances, 
LEwIis Casson and BRUCE WINSTON’S 
Production of 
“TROJAN WOMEN” 
(Translated by Gu.BeRT Murray, LL.D.) 
will be presented by Mr. CHARLES GULLIVER [ >- 
THREE SPECIAL MATINEES at 2.30. 
Saturday, December 13th. Wednesday, December 17th. 
Saturday, December 2oth. 
Usual West-End Prices. Tel.: Holborn 5367 ani Libraries. 








ANDS§S O F F ENGLAND 
‘ He hath put down the mighty from their seat.’-—Our Lapy. 
The Catholic Crusade, Chandos Hall (by Rehearsal Theatre), Maiden 
Lane, Charing Cross. Tuesday, December 16th, 8 p.m. Subject: 
“ Why the Crusade demands a Revolution.” 
Preacher, CONRAD NOEL, Priests of the 
Opener of Discussion, JOHN BUCKNALL, } Crusade. 
Admission Sixpence. Discussion free. 


HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
Campden Hill G’S COLLEGE for WOMEN, UNIVERSITY of LONDON), 
Hill Road, W. For resident and non-resident students. 
Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. 

Students are prepared for the University Diploma “in Household 

and Social Science. Courses for Public Health Workers. 
Media Examination. Special One-Year Course in Household 
Management. For further information apply to the SECRETARY. 


= 








GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE ised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Seaniee Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 
of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 


contented teachers for third year training. 
Apply a, — as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hom.:Sec., 11 Tavistock 





E AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
Caggner Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encinerrinc for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 ¢ a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 
spectus post free from RgGisTRAR. 





) ee —y- EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
waar Ee KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

liam Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore, ay oe , 3s Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 

introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 
spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to 
open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly,—Mr. ARTHUR 
Lovett, 94 Park Street, London, W, 1. 





FRENCH AND GERMAN TAUGHT by lady of exceptional experi- 
ence and qualifications. (Brondesbury Park district.) !Long residence abroad. 

Coaching for examinations. Highest references.—Box 531, New STATESMAN 
Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 











TYPEWRITING. 


TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, FORSSS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly 
hand- -Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons ae — ya — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565. 


YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. —MSS. Typed, Criticised 
and placed. Miner, 18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 














UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist —Mes. Brooker, 16 Buckiagham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 








UTHORS’ MSS. ciel quickly and —e at moderate 
charges.— Apply Miss Bennztr, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 








YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Rattetn, 
Circulars, Duplicating, etc.—J. Trruwett. 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 


SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.— A few University and other we 


géncated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial w: 
tus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 


Greson po Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway. 











SCHOOLS. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 27 Lans. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
eo Se Snape Oo Serene Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 

extends over 3 years, includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, ty Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &. 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S' CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CuHampers, Girton College, Competes, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for t he good of the com- 

munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, “the Medica) Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 

Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing. vy and all such gubiects 

as should be part of every girl's ed 180 ¢ Gerrard's Cross is 

300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is a delightfully situated in its 

own grounds of 15 acres. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road,N.W. 8, 
opened two years ago as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA- 

TION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Dancing, Musie 
Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 
service of the house. Very good and fall staff of teachers. Co-education till 12, girls 


remain till 18. 
Principals : The Misszs MANVILLE. 

















LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 








Ze MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss res ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general a 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and externa? 
Students. Principals: Miss THzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Extis. 


ADMINTON HOUSE, CLIFTON, 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Headmistress: Miss Beatrice M. Baker. B.A. (London). 
A Junior School for girls and boys will be opened in May at Northcote, Westbury-on- 
Trym, near Bristol. 
Head of the Boys’ Boarding-House: H. Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
For prospectus, apply THe Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 


TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND Lapres. 
Fesrvuary 17. Italy. Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, ete. 75 ¢ns 








BRISTOL. 











Marcn-Aprit. Algeria. Tunisia, ‘Garden of Allah."" De luxe, 176 gns 
BtisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.! E. 19. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





H°use (with early possession) for Sale at Sandown, I. of W. 
Five bed and 2 sitting-rooms. Exceptionally convenient offices. Electric 

light. Pleasantly situated within 3 mins. of the sea. The lease has 80 years 
to run (G.R. £3 12s. 2d.) Price £1, 300 or near offer.—Box 551, New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, . Kingsway. W.C. 2. 





A LADY SECRETARY, disengaged January, desires position of 
responsibility. Fluent French.—Box 552, New Statesman Office. 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OMFORTABLE FAMILY HOME, S. Derbyshire. Good garden. 
Unique view. Guests received from £300 per annum. References exchanged. 
wc Box 552, New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London 


| * een me ATED BRITISH CIVILIAN PRISONER OF WAR. 
Mr. Roland Hedley, formerly English Master at schools in Vienna, wishes to 
give private lessons, or take lessons in German. Technical and Commercial 
Translations. English lessons to foreign students, Good references.—Apply> 
RepaTrRiaTep British Crvitians’ HeLp Committee, 83 Pall Mall, S.W. ! 











Foe® SALE, 20/30 Renault Limousine. Has just been com- 
pletely overhauled and repainted. Condition as new. Ideal town car. Can be 
seen at Showroom of Ware & pg Frevitie, Ltd., Walmar House. Oxford Circus 





_= (34) requires responsible post Christmas holidays, domestle 
or country work.—Mrnistra, 170 King’s Cross Road, W.C. 





OPULATION QUESTION on Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—Matruusian LeaGue, 48 Broadway. Westminster, S.W. 1. 








R= OF “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to ‘utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid odvertisemen® 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. C 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allow 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on applicatiow 
to the Advertisement Manager. 


A 
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